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Pectures. 


: INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
UESDAY NEXT, June at 3 o'clock F. GOWLAND HOPKINS 
ea. D F.RS., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘Biological 
eit Halt a-Guinea the an, 

HHURSDAY, June 3, at 3 o'clock, Prof. W.E. DALBY, M. at = 
pinsT 0 TWO LECTURES on ‘A Modern Railway Problem 
Steam 01 Leask, Half-a-Guinea. 
SATURDAY, June 5, at 3 gees, ¥. 


F. BLACKMAN, Esq. hem 
on ‘The Vitality of Seeds and 








F.R.S., of TWO LECTUR 

Pinte.’ (1) Hy Vindication of the Vitality of Plants.’ (2) ‘The Life 

and Death of Seeds.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
THE SCHWEICH area ON BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 
The Rev. R. Ss, —_ BD. us Pestossee, a Hebrew - 


the Universit; nr, ueens’ College, Canon _o! 
By, will = vet THRE punuie & ORES © on FRIDAYS. 
Jun and 1 o'clock, . THE i Hy BUR- 
likeTon'B HOUSE. BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. (Vigo Street), 
on ‘The , Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of Archwo- 


I 
omen Lectures = are open to the Public free, and without invitation. 








Socicties. 
tee HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charte 


ily: 
MARCH 31, 1910. Candidates by be at liberty ~ select their o 
Subject in European or pg he onial History, but Subjects must 


bmitted to rector.—For further conditions apply 
et THE HOM SECRETARY 7 South Square, Gray Inn, Lonion, 


Exhibitions. 
G F. WATTS, R.A., F. SHORT, A.R.A.— 
« The FINE ART SOCIETY beg to call attention to their a! 
Colour Reproductions of the Works of G. F. WA fae R.A., just 
issued from the Watts Gallery; also a Collection of Mezzotints and 
tion by FRANK SHORT. % R.A., NOW ON VIEW at 148, New 
md Street. 


WRENCH GALLERY, 1, Pall Mall, aw. 
The 96th Exhibition of Pictures now open. 
SELECTED WORKS BY 
M. MARIS. H. HARPIGNIES. 
J. ISRAELS. L. LHERMITTE. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 


Gdurational. 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
for FILLING about TWENTY viene on the pounes- 
TION will be held on TUESDAY, June 22, and Following Days —F. 
rticulars of the “Examination application should be made to the 
ursar, Mr. 8S. BEWSHER, St. Paul's School, Hammersmith Road, W. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
aoe will be held on JUNE 22, 24, and 25 to FILL UP por 
LESS THAN SEVEN RESIDENTIAL sod TWO NON-RESID 
TIAL SCHOT. ARSHIPS and also some EXHIBITIONS. Per pe 
ticulars apply by letter to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard. 


YNIVERSITY 0! OF DURHAM. 


The BX AMINATION for iptot ners in CLASSICS, 
ara EY oe? and THEO A.M. 

WED Junei6. For + Ll apply to THE SECRETARY 
OF OF BX, ALIN ATION. University Offices, 


Quure Pee -! or a 8.E. 
"Stress on Modern porate and Fy Science. 


pucaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


rospect 
of successful ‘oan yr Service, and University Tutors, 
of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH. 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


FEPUCaTION. 
Guardian accurate information peetinete 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in A 


nan’ of broad 
are invited to call wen a fully detailed particulars to 
who fo than ABRUTAS Poy in touch with the 
re Fa r 4 ‘thi irty pits years hes closely uch Ww: 
ate given 7 Mr. THRING, Nephew "we the 









































‘Advice, f free of chai 
late Head Master of Uppinsham, 36, Sackville Street, London, 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL pre about to ess LECTURER in FRENCH 
= will be Head of the Departm: The appointment is open to 
ion an and ——s ae and will ~ 3 effect 4 at the beginning of the 

fovSeations. with thirty copies of Testimonials, should be sent not 
later than JUNE 19, to the Secretary from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. HEL T. McKNIGHT, tary. 


BEDFORD 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 
ware COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in LATIN who 
ll be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to }Men 
and ee Senay, and will take affect at the beginning of the 


Applications, with thirty gouies of by rang omy should be sent not 
later than JUNE 19 to the Socrsery from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. EL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN 
(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will >»! a pant rm. Vm as STAFF 
LECTURER in FRENCH, wh will be to come into 
residence in OCTOBER.—A Heatons ey soll ies of Testi- 
monials, should be sent by Sone to THE PRINCIPAL, from 
whom ail particulars may be obtai 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS COLLEGE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

A LECTURER ten) in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and [estes 
TURE will be needed in the above Department in SEPTEMBER, 
oy “initial Sane between 1801. and 250/., according to attainments 
and experien 

“ | Cations. ‘should be received by JUNE 9.—Full particulars can 
ined from THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths College, New Cross, 8.E 





Coun TY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 


EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE. 


The CoM invite covitentions for the post of gg ig 
of the POLYTECHNICS a 6 Se of 300/. per annum, rising by 
two biennial increments my to 3501. subject to ee deduc- 
tion under the 8up Schem 

The Candidate appointed wil be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of his office, and will be responsible for the develop- 
ment and organization, the discipline, and the educational efficiency 
of the instruction given in the Pol nics. 

The ruction at the Polytechnics is for the most part given in 
the iH — and there are Classes in Scien ice, Art, Trade, Commercial, 











— _ and in M land Electrical 

Engineer! Prine 1 will yes be required to take — su intending 
any other Sn —— by the ttee, and to 
advise and assis’ a of all Evening 


not be over 45 years of age, and must hold 


Candidates must 
Univ. Wiet ot or other pratpereenel ane lifications. 
A Li iy held he Polytechni cs, together with a form of 
li eo duties, og be obtained from the 
ttersigned “to whom age Beery accompanied by copies of not more 
than three Testimonials of recent date, must be sent not later than 


the 26th JUNE, 1909. 
JAMES gi ae to the Committee. 


Education Office, se e Street, Cro: 
May 17, 1900. 








CAMBERIDGESHIBE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TWO MASTERS will be REQUIRED on the STAFF of the above 
SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
i and —— Form Work. 


») For Junior » pt General Form W 
pplications, stati required, should he og on or before 
JONE 1, to the Education, on, Oe Cffices, Ca: 
AUSTIN KEEN. | Bawestion Secretary. 





GJOsPort AND ALVERSTORE SECONDARY 


An HADEN NEXT. ASTER ie re ae to commence duties in 


SEPTEMB 
—— ust be specially qualified in English Language and 
The Salary will commence at 1202. to 1401., rising to 2001. by annual 
increments of 101. 
Further particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
to whom applications "should be addressed not later than JUNE 10 


High Street, Gosport. 
HANDSWORTH (STAFFS.) EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

SCHOOL OF ART. 


ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED, ws commence duty in my 
TEMBER NEXT. Commencing § Salary 902 . per annum. from. for 

















Situations Wacant. 


ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY’S 

RAMMAR SCHOOL, Wotton-under- Rags, SECONDARY 

ULY to appoint a HEAD MASTER. whe pom he ~—AS 

fons to us sex in before JULY 1.—For Forms aa aaae t,-4 
toa the Clerk, 4 GOLDINGHAM “Solicitor, Wotton-under- Edge. 





Priva ———— of may be rom A 
hese of Do A A 
Seite th cones nies of three recent Teetbeetais 
Ty than JU 1909, to J. F. INGRAM, Secretary, Education 
Offices, Handsw: Staffs. 





PRECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
GUILDHALL, BATH 


SENIOR gcemrare ane} MASTER REQUIRED for the BATH 
SCHOOL OF A wget + 2. annum. Applications must be 
received not | HURSDAY, June 17. Pe For further par 


ticulars to 
a A. GODFREY DAY, Director of Studies. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








W EST SUSSEX AND CHICHESTER JOINT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHICHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
r ators NEW are OL. ee the post of Beep MISTRESS of the 


snd de is i desiraiie thot t tthe H Heed i Mis 
e e 
at as early a date as possible. on 


recei the 0! 
Education), ther with a print of prescri ‘orm - 
cation, may be obtained nef the “— en A Micathons 
accom by. copies of not_ more than Saree recent Testimonials, 
must be received on or batewe J JUNE +9, pane 


Personal canvassing w ut 
NEL PSON, Secretary. 
Education Cfow, Fehon, Gane Susse: - ‘tHtow m, ’ 
ay 21, 1 





OUNTY COUNCIL OF zs WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHI 


Te WEST f RIDING rete re COMMITTEE ae - to 
cations for the 
MODERN LANGUAGES thant an] n). the 
0; zing Mistress will consist eeery 
in order to assist and supervise the M: Ses = 
also be required to to tabs dhanes of sana Wiaaitied 7 Lon 


guages, 
Commencing Salary 2502. ay 2005. pot om annum. 
gy addressed Education ment, Secondary 
y Hall, Wakefield should ve not later t 
MONDAY, June a and should be “made upon a special Form, whieh 








ADNORSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


a ne gpa WELLS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

MISTRESS, experience in teaching Mathematics and 

Bitter is WEOUIRED for J Sure Secondary School after the 

a, A... we. A Degree or its equivalent is essential. Salary 
m, non-resident. 

Applications wi ae = tt jals and Ref , to be sent 











LL TIBBABY SECRETARY . REQUIRED by 
young fae shorthand indlspenenble. “Reply by LY 


stating experience, if any, , to Box 1061, Bell's 
Advertising Offices, Fleet atrect, —— “ 


Situations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN (Professional) experienced 
Trav reer 2 a Countries, good Linguist, OF el 8SER- 
VICES as SECR. RY, T TUTOR, or COMP: “a July and half 
Augest, = part er pty '—No. 159, Keith & Co., 43, George 
urgn. 











ECRETARY - LIBRARIAN.—YOUNG MAN, 
of good family, REQUIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Had 4 
fear pes Fog | Gantetins. experience.—Apply A. BRUSH, 10, St. Edward 








Miscellaneous. 


ETIRED PUBLISHER’ seeks a PARTNER- 
SHIP in a Ly wae PUBLISHING BUSINESS in which he 
could take an active interest, involving about Three ’ Work each 
Week. e Business must be profitable, and bear investiga- 
tions. Advertiser willing to invest 5, 600d. to 10,0001.—Reply, by letter, 
to F.C. A., 28, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 





CULPTOR has VACANCY for a PUPIL. In- 
struction given in Painting, Design, and the Crafts.—Address 
Box 1596, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





ISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH WORK undertaken. Moderate Terms. 
cellent References.—Apply Box 1594, Athenseum Press, 13, reams 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B. Cantab., 
ESEARCH WORK. 


— a, lanes Office, i... + ae 
ESEARCH WORK in the British Museum or 


elsewhere undertaken. Also Experienced.— Miss 
KENNEDY, 54, Grove End Road, London, oN LW. Ww. 


Oprah Mon RESEARCH undertaken at the 











terms. Excellent 
Test: B., Bex Hes ‘Athenasuma Press, Bream's 
Bolliines Chancery Lane, ” 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
A, ,WOMEN.— AUSTRIA, JUNE 17. oye Di Budapest. 
Holland, Italy, Pro- 


itzerland, 
grammes from Miss BISHOP, 27, 8t. George's 6 Road, Kilbure, London 











GUbUKUL 


siNS 
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ABRICIUS.—BIBLIOTHECA GR-ECA, ed. 


PR dL 1790-1809. 12 vols. in 6. Latel 7 sti 
to DISPOSE OF.—SIGMA “ a atrongly ‘bgund. Road, 
| ae 


HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 





Man is desirous of be witha pans a and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE her HOUSE; id take Rooms 
«Ss Unfurnished. The House is is situated . ‘South Norwood a five 
py from Come Junction Station, tan! 
nts, Lectures, Bo,, are are gomtinn pA, near the Public 
py he and within or One Station from 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of of the heal heal 


und 
and way at on tinea wellknown health rang. A good train servis 
to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. + 1 as Athenzum 
Frea'a. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


Cype-Wiriters, Xe. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of TYPE-WRIT- 
ING, SHORTHAND, and DUPLICATING WORK UNDER- 
N. Sermons and Authors’ M: 


leetings Reported. 88. from 10d. 

per 1,000 words. Terms for Contracts and quantities. 
—Misse MORGAN, Lane House, Cannon Street, don, E.C. 
Telephone : 12137 Central. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with “complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

Kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co ies, 3d. 1,000. 

References to well-known ‘Authors. Oxford Higher ‘el. 1272, 
Richmond P.C —M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


Tre PE-WRITING undertaken age highly educated 
omen (Gassical 3 Sm i — di ii ghee a Modern 
Janeane paris rIkG Duke 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE THRE WRIT. Short AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Btreet Adelphi, W.C 























Catalogues. 


ATALOGUES. — Vale Press Shakespeare, 

39 vols. as new, 72. Rus orks, Library Batic 37 vols. 

as new, 301. OLEA ANCE VATALOGUE. OF BOO. His- 

ry, Science, ology. Early Printed Works, and — Litera- 
— tfree. Genuine tems. 


ns in First Editions and scarce 1 
sent on approval 
Osborne Road, Leyton, 


THE ATHENEZUM 





No. 4257, May 29, 1909 











Sales by Auction. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
sues PaSeM dC. Bett Tara 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise 


On THURSDAY, June 3, PORCELAIN, 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and TAPESTRY from various 


On THURSDAY, June 3, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS. 


On FRIDAY, June 4, MODERN PICTURES 


and DRAWINGS 


On MONDAY, June 7, and Three Followin 


Bees. and TUESDAY, June 15, and Two » Following De a PORTIO. 

during the early set f the <s -- — b; RENT B. H. BEAUFOY. 
ear! 0 centu 

Esq., and Spal bs anion of the Beauto a moval of 


on the re: 
ne femaining portion of tive Lt be House, Wilts. The 
Collection includes beautiful Examples of LA a! Manuscripts— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eightee the Oak in fine . 
tem: bindings—Books of Prints— Milita Costumes 
01 « including Marie Antoinet' 

de Pompadour, &c.—Publications of the Aldine, Blaevir 
Rodoni, Lee Priory, Baskerville, and er Presses, Pom fine 
Bindi Bibli phical Works by De Bure, Dibdin, Mattiere, and 
Panza— of Voyages and Travels—Several Hundred Volumes on 
pater Gems, Coins, and Medals—Incunabula and Early Printed 


On THURSDAY, June ple f.-74 FRIDAY, 
June ll {oy order of the Executors) the i COLLECT 
MODERN PICTURES and WATER RCOLOCR i DRAWINGS of the 

ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, and Works of the Early 
English School, of Sir JOHN MILBURN, Bart., deceased, late of 
yo Acklington, Ad Catalogue, containing 
11 ill tions, price 5s. 


STEVENS’ S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 8 and 9, 
at half-past 1? o'clock. 

A wonderful COLLECTION of WEAPONS, 
IDOLS, WOOD CARVINGS, &c., from Java, India, and other Parts— 
Pictures, Prints, China, &c., from a Private Collector—about 150 Lots 
of Dwarf Japanese Trees—and the usual varied Collection of Curios. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above Property py _—- at 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, ienaon, W.C. talogues 
on application. 














desired.—Address J. BALDWIN, 14, 

OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on aes SUPPLIED. The most 

. Ph wants and ask ior CATALOG 

Saleab! a — for ot 


shop, 17 tate 


tzgerali’ 8 Werks, # ae a my Ss. 


from my various Lists. ecial List of 
free.—EDW. BAKER'S Great 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 va 
Design, Sitaly, 34 Guineas, for 2is. ; 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
tiquarians are —— Ay app 


ray Specimen Cop; net SNUMISSATIO 
Gieiehat aha, finest G: 


~e lish Coins on View 
pe ie, a oF & 80 





», Limrrep, Experts, 
Wala, oe ®& 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Established upwards of a 


B ERTRAM BELL, 
SECOND.HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross R London, W.C. 
ine wile Pete = the ae Rage Docks tn Eagiee Liseretere, 
udin, “ _ ions oO} 
M atte e' ~ theme e ma akespea ain be. CL AT UES 








Zamonnd —— — uscripts—Illustrated Books, 
AG@&@S BROS, 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic ws Cable aie: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 





ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 











Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and oth 
Engravings—Proofs fs euch by, ae sy + Pelntelluetrated 
Bo gt chee, Sixpence Wa WARD, 2. © 

Authors’ Agents. 

E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Kstablished 1879. 

pe ty ss pl io publishers, —tefms and Testi. 


monials on application to Mr. A. M. *BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Valuer to the Bookselling, Raw Newspaper, 


Licensed 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. nged. 
Sheets and ‘Accounts Prepared and Ridtvaa. All p  — 





ic 
rried out under Mr. Larner's 1 supervision.—23, 30, 
Patera ane r Row, E.C., Secretary to 0 the Booksellers’ vident 

nm ution. 








Printers. 
AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, 
Searches mad 


&c., PRINTED er 8u and 

where MB. is incom Walle for Tatimates sad 

— Lr. ‘Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction, at tits, Harrow Road, London, W. 


A THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRAN of the Atheneum, Ni is 

prepares to SUBMIT BS MIT ESTIMATES for all Hinds of 3 of BOR Niwa 
MS 1 LODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s 

Lane, 











Dagens, the Property of the late Mr. URBAN M. 
A, of King Street, St. James's, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b ee {%, order of the Basguiees, at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
June 2, and Two Following Days, the STOCK of SENGRAY INGS of 
me well- — Printseller the late Mr. URBAN M. NOSEDA, of 
Street, St. James's, S.W.; also the COPPER PLATES of his 
Pi LICATIONS. 
be ost on SATURDAY, Moy 2 (10 to 1 p.m), also on 
Tl DAY, Junel. Catalogues may 





Engravings and Drawings. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
13, ey ne 


&e. 


t 


3 a 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
Miner SOTHEBY, » WILKINSON & HODGE 


T'ccleck » 
DOCUMENTS, including Burns, Keats, Lord 
Dr. Johnson, C. Dickens, Edmund Kean, David Garrick, and others— 
numerous Letters and Documents relatin ng. to the French Revolution 
_— the Nspoleonie Wars—a fine Series of Letters from Lord Nelson 
amilton to Wm. Haslewood, his Executor—Correspondence 
of tog ‘Right Hon. W. Windham reo of John Robinson, Secretary of 
IIL.—an interesting —— — to Mirabeau, 
theo Orator of the French R impo? with the 
Great Seals, &. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints the 
Property of JOHN STEWART HAPPER, E3q., of New 
York City, U.S.A. 


SECOND AND FINAL PORTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b; fay ‘at their “re Leg * 1» eeltington 
Street, —, bee m MONDAY, June 1 
COLO , the valuable DOLLEOTION c of Sa Pann 
UR ooMINTS a ‘3 the roperty of JOHN STEWART HAPPER 
., of New York City, U.S. 


. be viewed on Sets. Friday, and Saturday, June 10, ll, 
and 12. Catalogues may be h: illustrated Copies, 58. each. 





Modern Publications and Remainder,—Miscellaneous 
Books, dc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. __will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, y Lane, W.C., 
RIDAY, June 4, at 1 oclock, MODERN “PUBLICATIONS "and 
REMAINDERS, chiest New, in Cloth—Popular Novels and evens 
Books, &c.—also Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Litera’ 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at thelr Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, June and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
yar MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, Incunabula 
e German, French, and Italian Presses, some with Woodcuts— 
Bixteenth- Century English Literature in Black Letter—the Writings 
of the Dramatists—Early Works relating to America—Specimens of 
Bindings — Folio Architectural, Topographical, and ntiquarian 
Books—H. h’s Works, early impressions—Books on Gardening and 
Natural History—Library Editions of Standard Historical Works— 
the Century Dictionary, 8 vols., &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


, comprisin 





The Library of the late Rev. Dr. HASLEWOOD, removed 
Srom Chislet Vicarage, Canterbury. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AU ON at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, we, 

DURING JUNE the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising Topographical 
and Geneal cal W yorks—Sets of the Archzologia Cantiana, gd 
28 vols., Susse: 52 vols.,and Suffolk 
tute of Pam ety 13 vols. aioe ard and Crisp’s Visitations, 15 whe 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 18 vols.—Standard Books in 
Theology and Classical Literature, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURS! AY, June 17, saat Folloots Day, at 10 minutes ponies 
preciooly. Mi MISC wre poss. ay a SELECTION 
the ie MEAD, anal 
Balcombe ; they LIBRAR ¥ of the Tate Mor. OGER, removed 
Kensington. — ie roperties (by order of Executors), compri 
Standard in Branches of Literature, valuable 
Daitinns Deeks with Coloured Plates, by the Cruikshanks and 
landson—a fine y of Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery with 
Impressions—Martial Achievements—a Collection of y orks relating 
to the Fine Arts—Encyclopedia Britannica, 36 vols with Case, &. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





rele 


For — &c., see p. 658. 








GALICIA 


THE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 


With 105 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“* Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Miss Meakin shows a complete mastery of her subject.” —Glasgow News. 

“It is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating and extremely well-written book.” —Observer. 
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LITERATURE 
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Richard Savage. By Stanley V. Makower. 


Illustrated. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


THE impiety of the present age, believing 
neither in gods nor men—that, and the 
steady impoverishment of our vocabulary 
which keeps pace with the ostentatious 
enrichment of our dictionaries — has 
lately put out of fashion the once- 
respected term “ providential.”” We 
regret the fact, since it forbids us to say 
that it was a providential chance (or, in a 
more privileged tongue, 9a rvx7) which 
brought Samuel Johnson up from Lichfield 
in time to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Richard Savage. Certainly chance — 
mere chance—could have begotten no 
stranger conjuncture than this companion- 
ship of a wastrel and a moralist under the 
midnight sky of London ; nor could careful 
providence have arranged any event, 
required by poetic justice, more precisely 
in the nick of time. In 1737 Savage’s 
turbulent and contested career was already 
in its ominous penultimate stage, the 
doom of banishment even then preparing 
in the minds of well-wishers who, above 
all else, wished themselves well rid of 
him. In a little while the man would 
have been gone, and his story forgotten ; 
or (since there were some poor shreds of 
biography, and certain of his writings had 
the merit of scandal) would have received 
their portion of recollected oblivion among 
the curiosities of literature. It was this 

al ignominy that Johnson’s timely 
arrival averted from his strange, dis- 
Teputable, and defeated friend. ‘The 
Life of Savage ’ caught a perishing interest 
and a disappearing name in the very act of 


decease, and placed them high and safe 


in the firmament of letters. Henceforth 








every challenger of Savage’s claims had 
to deal not only with the man as he lived, 
but also with his life as it was written. 

The first challenger of any note, 
curiously enough, was Boswell—partly 
influenced, we may suppose, by jealousy, 
and partly by his curious vein of propriety. 
Happily, though he so far ventured as to 
have his doubts, he shrank from the ex- 
treme misbehaviour of reversing the 
judgment of Johnson. “The world,” 
says he evasively, “must vibrate in un- 
certainty as to what was the truth.” 
The next challenger was better prepared, 
and came to a bolder conclusion. In Mr. 
Moy Thomas’s articles (Notes and Queries, 
1858) every available record was ransacked, 
and either there was no evidence, or it told 
against the claimant. The effect of the 
investigation was seen in the investigator 
himself : who wrote his first two articles 
with an open mind, but closed the last 
with the words, “I have not, I confess, 
any doubt that Richard Savage was an 
impostor.” 

The impeachment has never been an- 
swered. Perhaps the sentence (who 
knows ?) was just. Enough that the 
shade of Johnson barred and still bars the 
execution. We cannot discharge from 
our minds the prepossessions which the 
‘ Life of Savage ’ placed there. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that Johnson 
was deluded; that his manly faith was 
no better than another’s raw credulity, 
and that his fearless championing was 
wasted on a rogue. So the matter stands 
much as it did, only more a mystery now 
by the addition of a curious brief. The 
romance has become a riddle as well as a 
pity and a wonder ; and, as a riddle, will 
provoke attempts to read it. 

Before we speak of the extremely inter- 
esting attempt now under review, it may 
be worth while to formulate what seem the 
reasonable grounds for a refusal to regard 
the articles of 1858 as having settled the 
question, especially for a refusal to 
accept the damnatory final dictum. 
Broadly, the investigation established two 
things: that all trace of the Countess of 
Macclesfield’s illegitimate son was lost soon 
after birth ; and that Savage’s account of 
himself was vague, contradictory, and some- 
times at variance with known truth. As 
to the latter point first. The justice of 
his cause is separable from his veracity in 
detail. The mythopoetic faculty which, 
in the poet and the child, is frequently 
exercised in filling the blanks of biography, 
is likely enough to have sometimes had 
its own way with poor Savage. Living 
with a sense of wrongs which he was 
powerless to get righted—bafiled and 
in the gutter—he was almost committed, 
for consolation, to the process of i ini 
supplementary wrongs: attempts to kid- 
nap him, legacies malevolently turned 
aside, and so forth. How much, or pre- 
cisely what, was due to this source we 
may not pretend to say ; but a good deal 
may be credited to such reverie in one who, 
nevertheless, was honestly convinced that 
he was the missing son of the Countess of 
Macclesfield and Earl Rivers. And the 
disappearance of that child (to revert to 





the other point) is no proof of death. 
Here is the weak point in the chain of Mr. 
Thomas’s argument. He does not claim 
that the “Richard Portlock” who died 
in 1698 was the child who was “ fetched ” 
by the Portlocks from Hampstead some 
months earlier on the pretence that it was 
theirs. He inclines to hold that the 
Portlocks were only momentarily impli- 
cated, that they were made use of merely 
to break the scent, and that the child was 
passed swiftly from them back to the 
Ousleys, those reputable associates and 
aids of the guilty parents. But grant this, 
and nothing forbids us to assume that the 
child who was whisked from point to 
point so mysteriously was with as much 
mystery safely placed out by those useful 
confederates. How long they kept him in 
sight we do not know, any more than we 
know when or whether he died. One 
thing is fairly clear: that from a very 
early stage his mother was well content 
to lose sight of him. Nor is that fact so 
difficult to explain or believe as Mr. 
Thomas seemed to find it. All the adroit 
spiriting of the forbidden babe from 
stranger to stranger had failed of its 
purpose. Her husband had brought his 
petition, the extreme exposure had en- 
sued, she was a divorced woman—pro- 
bably now cured of her liking for Earl 
Rivers, and resenting the existence of the 
fruit of that mistake. Add the fact that 
within two years she was married and, as 
Mrs. Brett and at last a lawful mother, 
had good reason (was perhaps compelled) 
to sink every relationship that would 
have perpetuated the unlucky past. All 
this is as fair surmise as anything adduced 
in the whole case. If it be granted, then 
the subsequent fortunes of the child may 
be easily guessed. They would involve 
such an upbringing, at once watched and 
neglected, as seems to lie behind Richard 
Savage. 

This suggests a very pertinent question 
which, so far as we know, has never yet 
been raised. If Savage was not the missing 
child, who was he? Had he been the 
regularly begotten and normally reared 
son of ordinary folk, these folk would 
have been somewhere. They might have 
been kept in the background for a time ; 
but sooner or later some rumour of them 
would have appeared. Yet they are 
traceless: Richard Savage appears upon 
the scene as suddenly as Melchizedek. 
Again, had he been brought up in a normal 
way, a number of people would have been 
able to vouch for his antecedents. He 
was a topic; and there was doubtless 
money to be made by exploding his claims. 
But nobody ever pointed to his past: 
nobody ever said that this Sir — 
Tichborne was that Arthur Orton. e 
more one considers this fact, the more 
remarkable it appears. The reasons ad- 
duced for Mrs. Brett’s silence are valid 
solely on the assumption that her defence 
could only have taken the form of a 
protestation that this man was not her 
illegitimate son, because that child had 
died. But it might surely have taken the 
form of pointing out whose child he was 
or what were his known antecedents. 
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There should have been those at hand 
who could supply that information, and 
it should have been precious to her in the 
day of obloquy: especially «fter Savage 
was dead and the story of nis wrongs 
was immortalized in a book which 
everybody was reading, a book by 
that new star of literature, the author 
of ‘ London.’ 

But apparently the information which 
would have served her turn was forth- 
coming from no quarter. When we bear 
in mind that she survived him nearly ten 
years, and then died, as she had lived, 
with sealed lips, we have warrant for 
assuming that the whilom Countess more 
than half believed that Savage was 
her son: a son whom she may for a time 
have believed to be dead, and whose 
reappearance brought turmoil into a life 
that had outlived the attachments and 
relationships to which he belonged. In 
support of this view is the fact of Lord 
Tyrconnel’s acceptance of Savage on the 
vague footing of a kinsman, which was 
the relation of Harry Esmond to Lord 
Castlewood. Indeed, we incline to the 
view that it may have been at the instance 
of his aunt (not, as Mr. Makower opines, 
in contempt of her) that Tyrconnel took 
the remarkable step of admitting Savage 
as an inmate of his house. 

Savage, therefore, was certainly a child 
of mystery, whether he mistook his parents 
or no. Everything points to his having 
been a “ by-blow ” (be it of Earl Rivers or 
another rake) brought up under conditions 
that were not those of family life. His 
faults and his virtues alike support the 
idea. With imperfect education and im- 
perfectly realized powers, he has a singular 
independence of mind, as of a unitary 
being. He was as void of meanness as he 
was destitute of forethought, like one who 
had escaped the evil and the good of 
domestic discipline. He wasted his life 
like one who had had no preparation for 
the adventure of living, because nobody 
had been interested in forming him for 
success. On the other hand, his virtues 
lay close to his faults, and may have 
been equally the issue of an upbringing 
which while making him solitary, left 
him free. In what we consider the best 
and truest of his poems—that in which 
for once the man amid the chaos of 
qualities speaks out clear—he says :— 

Say I knew well, while in a state obscure, 

Without the being base the being poor. 
It was a just claim. His avoidance of the 
many ways of baseness which were then 
open to a man who could write—and 
which must have appealed eloquently to 
one who was sometimes poor even to 
hunger and homelessness—is the de- 
claration of a spirit to which the 
term “impostor” does not _ readily 
adhere. We recognize it as the spirit 
which Johnson communed with in 
their walks together, and which to him, 
when all faults had been allowed for, was 
et the real Savage. So the world is 
i to vibrate in uncertainty still: 
admitting in the last resort nothing more 
sinister than a disastrous misprision— 
how originated we know not—and con- 
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cluding with no comment less charitable 
than the words of Henley :— 


Since it was his to call until the end 

Our greatest, wisest Englishman his friend, 

*Twere all-too fatuous if we cursed and scorned 

The strange, wild creature Johnson loved and 
mourned. 


Mr. Makower’s striking study sets an 
example which we should be sorry to see 
become a fashion. The making of bio- 
graphies is a burden of to-day; but it is 
doubtful whether exhausted nature would 
be able to survive a deluge of works in 
which the biographer took over, as part 
of his professional apparatus, the sub- 
jective intimacy, not to say omniscience, 
of the modern novelist. The author’s 
aim, and the success achieved, justify the 
experiment in this case, as they also 
justify his method of dealing with his 
sources. He would have done well, how- 
ever, to explain in a brief preface what 
his aim was, and what his method. This 
would have given point to attention and 
obviated misunderstanding. For want of 
such a cue, the critical reader has a sense 
of unreality, if not of displeasure, when 
he first finds himself reading what he 
recognizes as a paragraph of Johnson’s 
marmorean and decisive diction trans- 
muted into the friable plausibility of 
modern style. 

But there was no other way for it, if 
the thing was to be done at all. Every 
scrap of record had to be turned to account 
to form the first text for a study, or “ re- 
constitution,’ executed without argument, 
citation of sources, or quotation marks. 
On the other hand, Mr. Makower has not 
permitted himself to invent an incident 
or impute a line of dialogue. He has 
drawn upon his knowledge of the time 
just sufficiently to suggest the visible scene 
and the historic hour, and to characterize, 
without any indulgence in elaborate 
portraiture, the secondary personalities 
whose characters are known. He has 
also drawn (though only the closer student 
will detect this) deeply and skilfully upon 
the poet’s own writings for probable hints 
as to his thought or feeling in various 
crises. Finally, our author has drawn, 
for the means of interpretation, very 
largely upon himself: upon his own 
equipment of imagination, judgment, and 
sympathy. This, after all, is only what 
the conventional biographer does when- 
ever he tries to interpret his subject 
instead of transcribing its records. He 
seldom does it so profitably for his sub- 
ject or for literature as Mr. Makower has 
here done. 

With his general view we are in agree- 
ment. Here and there we should differ, 
especially in some places where the 
accent of modernity, not only in the 
literary, but also the mental idiom of the 
writer, is perhaps too pronounced. He 
sometimes, but rarely, refines too much, 
and plausibly enough resolves where it 
would have been better to leave things 
uncertain. Upon the whole, however, 
Mr. Makower is to be thanked for an 
achievement which gives to the strange 
life and character of Richard Savage a new 
and ample visual presentment and a new 
soul of imaginative and sympathetic inter- 
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pretation. The book has been wrought 
with love and knowledge, and contains 
many impressive passages in which the 
sense is as deeply thought and felt as it 
is admirably phrased. The portraits are 
unusually well produced, but unfortu- 
nately no portrait of Savage has yet 
revealed itself. 











Semitic Magic: its Origins and Develop- 
ment. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
(Luzac & Co.) 


Tuts interesting book does not deal with 
Semitic magic as a whole, but treats 
only of certain aspects of it illustrated by 
the cuneiform texts, derived for the most 
art from Assurbanipal’s library at 

ineveh, as compared with certain parallel 
beliefs implied rather than fully described 
in the Bible. Starting with an introduc- 
tion in which he deals with such sources 
as the well-known Shurpu, Maklu, and 
Utukki Limnuti series of tablets, and 
quotes many similar documents from the 
magical literature of Greeks, Jews, Malays, 
and especially the Arabs of the present 
day, Prof. Campbell Thompson goes on to 
describe in succession Semitic ideas as 
to Demons and Ghosts, Demoniac Posses- 
sion and Tabu, Sympathetic Magic, the 
Atonement Sacrifice, and the Redemption 
of the First-born. We are not sure that 
he has preserved in his own mind any 
rigid divisions between these overlapping 
subjects, and it is significant that the first 
chapter (that on Demons and Ghosts) 
far exceeds in length and fullness the other 
four. But when all is said, he has got 
together a large mass of facts which can 
—and probably will—be used by hundreds 
of scholars who are unable personally to 
consult the rather recondite sources from 
which they are drawn. 

The manner in which he treats the first 
division of his subject appears from his 
own summary, in which he puts forward 
the proposition that “the Semitic idea 
of spirits differs hardly, if at all, from the 
superstitions of all other peoples.” A priori 
this might be conceded, and it would 
certainly be curious if the Semitic race— 
the least original or most assimilative of 
all the varieties of mankind yet discovered 
—had succeeded in forming a different 
idea of the invisible world from that 
conceived by their contemporaries. Yet 
the author gives us some curious and uD- 
expected lights upon this resemblance 
when he points out that the Seven Evil 
Spirits of Assyrian legend may be con- 
sidered as the souls of the dead, who, 
not finding anything whereon to subsist 
in the next world, have come back to 
the earth to plague the living. We are 
not sure that the texts quoted are equal 
to the weight here laid upon them; but 
Prof. Campbell Thompson has earned the 
right to speak-with authority on the 
subject, and his former work on ‘The 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia’ 
(see The Atheneum, Nos. 3969 and 4004) 
shows that the contention is not li ghtly 
advanced. If its correctness be admitted, 
his conclusion would seem to follow 
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that the desire for posterity common to 
all Semites—which surpasses, it would 
appear, that of other peoples—is to be 
attributed in the first instance to the wish 
for the due celebration of the rites which 
will allow the dead to rest quietly in their 
graves. Another point which he makes in 
this connexion is the constant association 
in the Semitic mind of this idea with the 
companying of spirits of either kind with 
human beings of the opposite sex, as 
shown by the supposed nocturnal visits 
of Lilith, and by the plain references to 
the subject in the Legend of Tobit. 
That it was this idea, first coming 
into the beliefs of Christendom from 
the free circulation of the Scriptures after 
the German Reformation, which caused 
the most terrible excesses of the witch 
mania, those versed in the subject can 
hardly doubt. It is curious, however, to 
learn from Prof. Campbell Thompson that 
religious prostitution existed ‘down to 
quite modern times ” among the Moslems 
in Egypt and Palestine, and that the 
Dragon of the Apocalypse who stands 
before the woman in travail “ for to devour 
her child as soon as it was born ”’ is to be 
attributed to the Lilith belief, as are the 
phylacteries which the modern Jews 
suspend in the birth-chamber to preserve 
the new-born child from the assaults 
of jealous spirits. Sometimes, indeed, 
he seems inclined to push his theory too 
far, as when he states without qualifica- 
tion that Yahweh was the real parent of 
Isaac and perhaps of Samson, as well as 
of the mythical Aholah and Aholibah of 
Ezekiel. In all three cases the texts are 
open to another interpretation. Passing 
on to the question of Demoniac Possession, 
the author states his conviction that the 
origin of disease was by all Semites attri- 
buted to the possession by evil spirits, 
whom primitive man represents to himself 
as always lying in ambush for the unwary, 
and that the tabu came in the first in- 
stance from the contagion arising from 
the taking possession by the survivor of 
the bedding or clothing of the dead. 
Some curious survivals of this are shown. 
For example, the Palestinian Jew, when 
he is being treated for epilepsy or mad- 
Ness, may not pray or mention holy 
words, while all holy books are removed 
from his chamber, no doubt for fear of un- 
necessarily offending the evil spirit whom 
it is sought to conjure. Most of the 
evidence on which the author relies is, 
however, drawn from the cuneiform texts 
which he speaks of as ‘‘ comparatively 
unedited,” and as to which he says, with 
some reason, that the translations avail- 
able at the present day are, owing to the 
rapid progress of Assyriology, far more 
trustworthy than was the case some years 
ago. He is certainly right when he tells 
us that these are a great deal nearer to the 
foundations of Semitic beliefs or their 
subjects than any other evidence at our 
disposal ; but perhaps he is a little inclined 
to push this theme also too far, as when 
he compares the use of the Host in Roman 
Catholic exorcisms to that of water and 
flour in an Assyrian charm. It seems 
plain that the use of the Host has here 





no connexion with Assyria or Babylonia, 
but is due to the conviction that the Real 
Presence must naturally be most terrible 
to the infesting demon. 

On the question of Sympathetic Magic, 
Prof. Campbell Thompson has not much 
that is new to offer, unless it be that the 
use of the net in Assyrian magic may be 
due to the “affluence ”—as he puts it— 
of knots with which it is decorated. The 
use of the knot in magic is universal, and 
readily explicable when we consider how 
extraordinary it must seem to primitive 
man that a cord twisted in one way should 
hold fast, while another twisted in what 
seems to him at first sight an exactly 
similar way should not. Here again, 
too, the very ancient use of the wax 
figure as a means of destroying an enemy 
is abundantly illustrated from cuneiform 
sources, and the Babylonian practice 
of thus “ bewitching” an enemy of the 
State before battle finds some curious 
parallels in the Syriac and Ethiopic 
legends of Alexander the Great and the 
drawing “on a tile” of a city and its 
siege-works inculcated in Ezekiel. 

The chapters on the Atonement Sacrifice 

and the Redemption of the First-born we 
consider together, because it is here that 
the overlapping alluded to above becomes 
most evident. The author’s theory seems 
to be that all “piacular offerings had 
their origin in the custom of providing 
a substitute to absorb the evil action of 
supernatural agency,” and that the ideas 
summed up in the Hebrew word Kipper or 
atonement were derived from a common 
source with those of the Assyrians, who 
used a similar word in the same sense. 
Thus he explains the sins “ unwittingly 
committed,” which find frequent reference 
in both Assyrian and Hebrew religious 
texts, as a breach of the tabu imposed on 
certain acts; and he is probably right 
when he says that in pre-exilic days the 
Hebrew worship knew nothing of the 
Day of Atonement, although a similar 
custom is common to several primitive 
peoples. The notion that disease is caused 
by a breach of tabu is well worked out, 
and he supports M. Fossey in the con- 
vincing attack which he has lately made 
on Prof. Prince’s theory of the scapegoat. 
He will have nothing to do with Dr. 
Jeremias’s notion of a secret human 
sacrifice among the Babylonians, who, 
as he sensibly remarks, had no reason to 
be “‘ secret” on such a subject; and he 
inclines to the theory that 
“the sacrifice of children was in primitive 
times as much a sharing of a meal with the 
deity as any other sacrifice, which, traced to 
its logical conclusion, would show the primi- 
tive Semitic savage to be a cannibal.’’ 
He shows from Mr. Doughty with effect 
that the Arabian nomads suffer constantly 
from hunger during a great part of the 
year, and thinks that this was the original 
cause of cannibalism. There is a good 
deal to be said both for and against this 
proposition, but to deal with it effectually 
would take us outside the limits of this 
review. 

Generally, it may be said that Prof. 
Campbell Thompson might have done 


better had he spread his net wider. He 
speaks of the geomancy practised by 
modern Arabs without noting that this 
was one of the favourite practices of the 
Byzantine “ wise men,” from whom the 
Arabs may well have learnt it. So, too, 
he does not seem to be aware that the 
story of the Devil being deceived by 
bargaining for crops that grow alternately 
above and under the soil, which he gives 
as peculiar to the folk-lore of Mosul, 
is told, among others, by Rabelais in his 





| legends of Papefiguiére. The ‘‘ Hermes 


Abootat”” who builds treasuries in the 
Sahid according to Ibn Abubekr is clearly 
_ the Egyptian god Thoth; and the use of 
the words “ Anuk Adonai” (“I am the 
_Lord”’) in the Greco-Egyptian magical 
| papyri must be attributed to the habit, 
| described by Porphyry as special to the 
| Egyptian sorcerers of his time, of pretend- 
ing to be some deity of greater power than 
the demon they were conjuring. So, too, 
the reason why the Levitical law pre- 
scribed a treatment for the firstling of an 
ass different from that assigned to the 
first-born of any other animal, may be 
that the ass was, as many think, the totem 
or sacred animal of the Hebrews. 

There are occasional infelicities of 
diction which rather surprise us in what 
is evidently a well-thought-out book; but 
there are extremely few misprints, that in 
which ‘“‘ Nature” is put for “water” being 
the only one of any consequence that we 
have detected. Such blemishes are, 
therefore, fairly negligible, and should not 
seriously diminish our appreciation of a 
very honest as well as a very ably-written 
book. 








Yiin-nan, the Link between India and the 
Yangtze. By Major H. R. Davies. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 


Tue Chinese province of Yin-nan is 
likely to be much talked of in the coming 
years, for railway schemes that have 
been under consideration for more than 
a generation are now entering the phase 
of practical realization. On one side, 
the French railway has actually crossed 
the borders of the province ; on another, 
the Indian Government has at last decided 
to make a’ forward move, also in accord- 
ance with its treaty rights. Yiin-nan for 
the sake of its mineral deposits, and still 
more, perhaps, as the portal to richer 
provinces beyond, such as Ssu-chuan, 
must fill a considerable place in the story 
yet to be recorded of the pacific de- 
velopment of China’s resources. The 
opening-up of China will probably be 
effected piecemeal, and the practical 
measures for making a beginning in 
Yiin-nan are now far advanced. In these 
circumstances the details accumulated 
by Major H. R. Davies during several 
visits to South-West China possess a direct 
value which makes this volume indis- 
pensable for all who wish to watch and 
follow the development of the district. 
Major Davies devotes his three opening 
chapters to the question of the best railway 
routes, and many of the chapters that 
immediately follow relate to tours in the 
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border districts between Burma and 
China. The most striking feature noted 
in the Shan and Kachin districts was the 
caution shown by the chiefs and headmen 
in having any relations with the English 
travellers, notwithstanding that they came 
armed with a Chinese passport in good 
form issued at Peking. This fear of the 
Chinese authorities is very reasonable, 
for sometimes the local officials have 
suffered severely through having been too 
hospitable to foreigners. Perhaps the 
most fruitful cause of apprehension was 
due to the fact that the advent of even a 
single traveller was magnified by local 
rumour into the approach of an invading 
army. Major Davies gives a striking 
description of one of these Shan 
chiefs dwelling on the Chinese side of the 
frontier :— 

“The first of these chiefs is a very remark- 
able figure to meet with in this part of the 
world—a man of about 40 with a bald head, 
a red complexion, and a beard of enormous 
length. Dressed as he was in a long robe 
tied round the waist by a cord, one would 
most certainly take him for a French priest. 
It would not enter one’s head that he was a 
Shan. He had a most genial manner, alwa 
spoke at the top of his voice, and was the 

test friends with every one. Of his 

d he was immensely proud, and in the 
early morning he would thrust it into a 
black silk bag to protect it from the dew. It 
cost him very dear a few years ago. He 
told us the story himself of how Ting, 
a Chinese general who had risen from a 
— low station of life, was consumed with 
jealousy when he saw the sawbwa’s beard. 
He asked him how he, a mere aboriginal 
chief, dared to come into the presence of a 
Chinese general with a beard of such length, 
and ordered him to shave it off or pay a 
fine of two thousand taels. The money was 
paid without hesitation.” 


We have quoted this passage because 
it is one of the few lighter “asides” in 
which the author indulges. He is too 
engrossed in the serious matter of supply- 
ing useful information for his successors, 
whether they are mere explorers or 
railway contractors, to give any of his 
space to the amusing or interesting 
experiences that most travellers in strange 
lands meet with. He therefore supplies 
ample particulars of the chief towns of the 
province—Yiin-nan-fu, the capital; Ta- 
li-fu, the former Mohammedan capital ; 
and Yung-chang-fu, a commercial centre 
in the Mekong valley with a future before 
it—in preference to giving his reader some 
of those delightful sketches of Chinese life 
which abound in Mr. R. F. Johnston’s 
work travelling over much of the same 
ground. At the present time Yiin-nan is 
not very prosperous, and its population is 
estimated at not more than nine millions ; 
but evidence is adduced to show that 
its mineral resources have not been 
exaggerated, whilst, despite very primitive 
methods, several gold mines are reported 
to be paying handsomely. 

As is well known, Yiin-nan is the centre 
of much French activity, both official 
and missionary. French missionaries 
claim and official rank which 
enables them to sit in court on an equal 
footing with Chinese functionaries, and 





to look after the interests of their converts. 
The Protestant missionaries refrain from 
meddling in any way with the secular 
affairs of the State in which they carry 
on their work. Major Davies discusses the 
two systems, and concludes that while 
the French plan makes their missionaries 
more feared, it may also make them more 
hated. To some extent this was proved 
in the Boxer rising; but when there is a 
great anti-foreign movement such as that, 
it may be doubted if a Chinese mob will 
ever be self-restrained enough to differen- 
tiate between Europeans. Major Davies’s 
journey ended just after the outbreak of 
the Boxers, and he describes the alarm 
among Europeans at Chung-king, the 
river port of Ssu-chuan, when news 
arrived of Admiral Seymour’s retreat to 
Tientsin. He pays a well-merited compli- 
ment to the three Viceroys who preserved 
tranquillity throughout the Yang - tze 
valley during the summer of 1900. There 
is also a tribute to Capt. Watts-Jones, the 
able and successful explorer, who fell a 
victim to the Boxers in Shansi. 


The second half of the volume relates to 
a tour in Northern Yiin-nan and Western 
Ssu-chuan, when Major Davies, who had 
been joined at Batang by Capt. C. H. D. 
Ryder and Major C. C. Manifold, made an 
attempt to get back to India through 
Assam. In this undertaking opposition 
came not from the Chinese officials, but 
from the Tibetans, who at that moment 
under imperative orders from Lhasa 
were most hostile to everything English. 
They were wholly indifferent to Chinese 
requests or orders, and showed in the most 
unequivocal manner that they would 
resort to force in barring the travellers’ 
way. The first and final collision occurred 
at the Da-chu rope bridge across the 
Mekong. Here the Tibetans on the west 
bank refused to throw over the slings 
required to traverse the bridge. By a 
device, Major Manifold succeeded in 
securing some, and the greater number 
of the party, which included some Goorkha 
sepoys, got over; but it was found 
impossible to convey the mules across. 
The expedition was thus divided into two 
parties, but no overt opposition was 
anticipated. However, the Tibetans were 
bent on mischief, cut the rope of the 
bridge, and began stone-throwing. In 
the scuffle that ensued one sepoy was 
severely injured, and Major Manifold, who 
had captured the leading lama, was forced 
to release him. Still Major Davies did 
not give up the hope of getting his mules 
across the next day; but during the 
morning two hundred Tibetans crowned 
the hills and began firing. It became 
clear that there was no prudent alternative 
except to abandon the attempt. As soon 
as this intention was made evident, the 
Tibetans came down from their heights 
and assisted the encroaching party to 
recross the bridge into China. In 


circumstances of considerable provoca- 
tion and great personal disappointment 
Major Davies seems to have shown much 
self-control, but, as he puts it, he did not 
like “to begin the killing.” 


Since that 





date the whole situation has changed. 
The Chinese asserted their power in 1904, 
and punished the lamas of the border 
districts; and it is the Viceroy of Ssu- 
chuan, and not the Dalai Lama, whose 
orders these turbulent and muscular 
priests have now to obey. 

Major Davies has added to his clear 
and carefully written narrative a set of 
brief chapters and tabular statements 
dealing with the commercial, industrial, 
and ethnical aspects of the Yiin-nan 
province. There are also details of the 
proposed routes for the railways. The 
volume is illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, and in the 
cover there is the best map of the 
province that has yet been prepared. 








The Springs of Helicon: a Study in the 
Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Milton. By J. W. Mackail. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


THE subject of Mr. Mackail’s volume 
as well as his treatment of it raises a 
good many interesting questions. What 
are we to take an idea such as that of the 
progress of poetry to mean? Mr. Mackail 
refers us to Gray’s Ode for an answer. 
The meaning Gray attached to the idea 
is clear enough ; and no one who follows 
it in broad outline will quarrel with it. 
The Muse visits Greece, Italy, England, 
in succession. In the majesty of her 
advance, we willingly forget how different 
is the Italy she forsakes for England from 
that for which she forsook Greece; yet 
for the purposes of criticism it seems rele- 
vant to ask whether a sequence obtained 
by ignoring the interval between Virgil 
and Dante is likely to be particularly 
illuminating. However, Mr. Mackail is 
thinking of the progress of poetry in a 
different context; his attention is con- 
fined to England, and the period from 
Chaucer to Milton. In what sense, then, 
can poetry be said to have progressed 
within that period ? Mr. Mackail’s book 
provides no clear answer to this question ; 
and, if he really wished to answer it, 
would he be right in singling out, as he 
has done, three great names and concen- 
trating his attention on the vital quality 
of their work? If poetry is to be con- 
ceived as progressing from age to age—a 
doubtful contention, at the best —is its 
progress to be followed, as Mr. Mackail 
implies, by gauging the heights of succes- 
sive mountain peaks ? Or, granted this is 
to be the method, is it best pursued by 
omitting to notice the topmost peak of 


all? Gray’s larger, vaguer scheme 
included Shakespeare ; Mr. Mackail’s, for 
reasons unexplained, does not. 


Perhaps he intended no more by his 
title than to introduce us to the idea of 
a pageant or procession, in which the 
spirit of poetry was to be seen embodied 
in successive figures—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton. But to attack the matter thus 
would, surely, be to confuse criticism 
with poetry. For unless, in a critical 
work, the whole weight of exposition were 
thrown upon the order in which the 
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es passed before us and the principles 
on which they were grouped or chosen, 
the idea of a progress must be irrelevant. 
So, frankly, in Mr. Mackail’s treatment, 
it seems to us to be. He speaks of the 
vital energy of the poet as the theme he 
is mainly interested to pursue: this vital 
energy is the quality of all others which 
enables the poet to transcend his age, 
which makes him timeless and individual, 
which most dissociates him from this idea 
of progress. It forms, naturally, a more 
alluring theme than the problems of 
external tendency, relativity, develop- 
ment, which criticism connects with the 
progress of the Muse. So far as these 
points are concerned, Mr. Mackail’s 
volume contains little, if anything, that 
is not familiar ; but we can only be glad 
that he has allowed himself to be guided 
by his taste and refused to let his title 
run away with him. 

His gift is for detailed appreciation ; it 
it because his book is not concerned with 
the progress of poetry that it is worth 
reading. We could not sincerely say that 
we find Mr. Mackail’s discrimination or 
his sense of tone impeccable (he quotes 
Browning’s “‘ he who paints a fresco steals 
a hair-brush ” to illustrate a remark on 
Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamium ’), but it is here 
that by his refinement of scholarship and 
delicacy of feeling he naturally enlists our 
sympathies. The praise of ‘ Troilus and 
Creseide,’ the treatment of the Spenserian 
stanza, the root idea governing the essay 
on Milton—that pursuit of perfection 
which, as Mr. Mackail points out, separated 
him entirely from the poetic movement 
of his age—are all given in memorable 
passages, in the lucid, accomplished style 
which, when it does not overreach itself 
in simplicity or betray its accomplishment 
by some slight touch of pedantry or 
waywardness, belongs to the best products 
of humaner letters as they are cultivated 
to-day. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Barbary Sheep. By Robert 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. HicuEns has once more chosen the 
desert for the scene of his story; but, 
unlike ‘ The Garden of Allah,’ this book is 
short, and comparatively simple in treat- 
ment, nor is it overloaded with a super- 
fluity of descriptive matter. The main 
issue that he sets out to elucidate is, in 
effect, the foregone conclusion that “ East 
is East, and West is West’; and this he 
illustrates with his usual deftness and 
ability. Nevertheless, we cannot but 
find the whole situation, together with 
the characters involved, rather unreal. 
The folly and frivolity of the conventional 
young Society woman who deceives an 
adoring husband by indulging in a surrep- 
titious flirtation with an Arab (an officer 
in the Spahis) are almost incredible, 
especially as the husband’s only foible 
appears to be an extravagant love of 
sport. All, however, falls out for the best. 
Sir Claude’s suspicions are awakened in 
time; the lady’s saner instincts assert 
themselves at the critical moment ; while 


Hichens. 





the Arab, who is the most ably drawn 
character in the book, is opportunely 





dispatched by a mad Marabout. 

The Quest. By Justus M. Forman. Illus- 
trated by W. Hatherell. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.) 


Mr. Forman is a story-teller, and a very 
skilled and pleasant story-teller. He is 
content to be that when he might perhaps 
be something more. He began, if we 
remember aright, as a deft follower of 
Anthony Hope, and he has kept on similar 
lines ever since. This story is written with 
ease; it flows along without any effort 
on the part of the reader, and seemingly 
little om the part of the narrator. It has 
incident enough, but its canvas is not too 
crowded ; it contains fair women and one 
or more brave men. Finally, it is sympa- 
thetic, and has the trick of persuading 
the reader that it might have happened, 
or that he would like it to have happened. 
So Mr. Forman’s latest tale will probably 
prove as popular as its predecessors, and 
with justice. 





Davina. By Frances G. Burmester. 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue plot of this story is mainly concerned 
with the motives which lead to the marriage 
of the hero Joe Lawson with a deaf girl 
whom he does not love, but for whose 
infirmity he is, through an accident, held 
responsible, and with the results of this 
marriage upon a small group of people. 
The development of the story is thought- 
ful and interesting, but accomplished with 
the least possible amount of action. So 
laudably anxious is the author to avoid 
exaggeration that her character-drawing 
errs by being too neutral in tint. Joe, 
a strong, upright, generous character, 
lacks the touch of humanity which should 
arouse the keenest sympathies of the 
reader for the victim of an unscrupulous 
plot; whilst a full measure of charm is 
denied to Davina, the youthful heroine, 
whose nature is even stronger than that 
of Joe. For Joe’s wife, with all her faults 
and secretiveness, it is difficult to feel 
any other sentiment than compassion, but 
the book finds an eminently suitable 
conclusion in the ultimate happiness of 
Joe and Davina. 





A Queen of Hearts. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. (F. V. White & Co.) 


WHEN we first make acquaintance with 
the heroine of this story, we are inclined 
to pronounce her a dear little girl, and her 
adventure with an escaped prisoner—on 
far different lines from the similar incident 
in ‘Great Expectations "—is mildly inter- 
esting. But when the “ Queen of Hearts ” 
develops into a full-grown young lady 
with a beautiful soul and conscientious 
objections to motor-cars, bridge, and 
cigarettes, she ceases to attract us, and 
we are not much excited by the subsequent 
proceedings of the ex-convict, who returns, 
of course, to claim her love and prove 
himself the innocent victim of a conspiracy. 





We have no doubt that the story will 
appeal to girls in their teens, the class of 
readers for whom the author specially 
writes, and we therefore regret certain 
defects of style which we do not remember 
in her former works. 





The Bargain. By T. Wilson Wilson. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THosE who recall the vivid character- 
ization of ‘ Bess of Hardendale ’ will read 
Miss Wilson Wilson’s latest story with a 
sense of disappointment. ‘The Bargain,’ 
in which Bess reappears as a minor figure, 
is not nearly so attractive a book. The 
plot depends upon a misunderstanding 
which in real life could not divide two 
rational beings more than a quarter of an 
hour. Ara de Montfort believes that her 
father entered into a death-bed arrange- 
ment by which she was to marry her 
guardian, a kind-hearted, middle-aged 
Indian judge. The only basis for her 
belief is the not uncommon fact that an 
uncle and nephew have the same name. 
Ara makes rather a pleasing picture of 
girlish sensitiveness and vivacity, and 
the guardian has some nice touches of 
humour; but none of the character- 
drawing is intimate or strong enough to 
atone for the lack of movement in the 
story. 





By Beryl Faber 
(Hutchinson & 


A Sense of Humour. 
and Cosmo Hamilton. 
Co.) 


Tuts is an excellent piece of fun, all the 
more enjoyable because the authors 
themselves have evidently enjoyed the 
making of it. The rapidly told tale 
—all the incidents take place within 
twelve hours — relates the jealousy- 
inspired manceuvres of two married 
couples in a country house. Mrs. Hay, 
with the object of arousing her husband 
from the state of matrimonial apathy 
into which he has degenerated, pretends 
to flirt with Sir William Hutton; Lady 
Hutton, watching her friend’s stratagem 
with ‘a sense of humour,” enters into a 
retaliatory compact with Mr. Hay. An 
ingenious game of cross-purposes is merrily 
kept up until a rather daring situation 
ends it suddenly. The story, if uncom- 
monly hard to believe, is delightfully easy 
to read, and has been dramatized. 





Joan of the Hills. (John 
Lane.) 
Mr. Crixce takes his hero, a barrister, 
from Gray’s Inn to Australia, and enlists 
a good deal of sympathy and interest 
before the curtain falls on an uneven tale. 
The most romantic character is the 
barrister’s son by an unfaithful woman 
who, after deserting him, leaves their 
child, when he has blossomed into a thief, 
at her husband’s door. The reformation 
of this child constitutes a pleasing study 
in parental wisdom—a wisdom which, 
for the enrichment of the plot, is lacking 
in the hero’s protracted abstention from 
proceedings in the divorce court. Peter 
Honey, an Australian storekeeper —_ 
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whose daughter the hero falls in love, is 
comparable, not disadvantageously, with 
the David Harum of American fiction. 
The Australian incidents include a bush-fire 
which is treated with pathos and power. 


Cloister to Court. Frances M. Cotton- 
Walker. (Longmans & Co.) 


Princess CHARLOTTE OF BouRBON, who 
became the third wife of William the 
Silent, is a romantic figure, and this care- 
ful historical novel has at least done 
justice -to the monastic part of her life. 
The author is gushingly pious, but con- 
trives to invest her description of life 
in the nunnery of Jouarre with deep 
interest. Ermentrude the abbess, who 
accepts the heresy of her deceased lover, 
is a genuine creation. The Duc de Mont- 
pensier appears in an unlovely light, but 
the Princess Charlotte’s married sister is 
depicted in ideal wedlock. It is difficult 
to idealize a lover who married four times 
before he was fifty, and the author 
contents herself with a slight treatment 
of the courtship of Charlotte by William 
the Silent. 








THE SCHOOL OF METTERNICH. 


In this country we keep State secrets some 
hundred-and-ten years or so, and, when 
history has gone wrong for good and all, 
we publish the missing facts. By the Drop- 
more volumes the policy of 1800 is now 
revealed. The Record Office bundles of 
1815 papers have also become usable, with 
some reserve, and some _ precautions — 
borrowed from Russia, but forgotten there 
in similar cases. Search for truth in 
Foreign Office papers is, however, less 
hampered by the rules than by the seques- 
tration, if not destruction in the t, of 
similar documents to those revealed in the 
Grenville papers. 

In France we get the secrets “‘ hot and hot.”’ 
Those which came to us recently in tele- 
grams, based on M. Mévil’s new book, -con- 
cern our own hidden policy of 1904 and 
1905, and bear on our policy of 1908. Pub- 
lished, however, with a purpose, they do not 
command the complete credence given to 
the results of wide comparisons of foreign 
archives by real students of historic facts. 

To which of the Great Powers leagued 
against Napoleon—“the Four,” as they 
were styled during the Congress of Vienna 
—should his descent from Elba on the 
France of the Restoration be ascribed ? 
Was Lord William Bentinck’s United ‘‘ Italy 
friendly to us” the policy of Castlereagh 
at the moment when it was denounced by 
his colleagues and publicly censured by 
himself ?_ These questions upset history ; 
but the Dropmore volumes have already 
given Pitt’s private view of his Austrian 
allies, and in 1815 Metternich had better 
grounds than historians think for suspecting 
Castlereagh of a policy as double as was his 
own. 

In reviewing on the 19th of December 
last the first volume of Commandant Weil’s 
Joachim Murat, Roi de Naples: La derniére 
Année de Régne (of which we now have the 
second), and that author’s ‘Le Revirement 
de la Politique autrichienne....et les 
Négociations secrétes,’ we called attention 
to the extraordinary interest of the revela- 
tion of a b pend concealed at the time from 
Talleyrand himself. Explaining that, in the 
days of Bonaparte, Metternich and Castle- 





reagh had imitated their enemy in carrying on 
diametrically different policies at the same 
time, and writing letters intended to be 
seized, and others intended to be copied 
before receipt, we drew a parallel between 


the Euro statesmen of 1814 and those 
of the Italian Renaissance. M. Mévil supplies 
another. 


It was in the case of Italy that Austria and 
Great Britain were both of them most 
tortuous; and at Elba Napoleon was con- 
nected in the minds of all men rather with 
Italy than with France. Whether, as we 
believe, he had all along intended to land 
in France, or whether the general opinion of 
the time was sounder—that he originally 
meant in the first place to complete what 
seemed the easier task of raising Italy by 
the help of Murat, with the crown of France 
as a more distant hope — no one foresaw 
the actual course of events. Metternich, 
and perhaps Castlereagh, stood to win in 
any event. Napoleon might be killed. If 
he partially succeeded, Austria held his 
Empress and his son. The interest of 
Austria was to keep Italy in fragments, 
but was not opposed to the destruction of 
the Bourbon throne, regarded at the moment 
by Metternich as a more dangerous embar- 
rassment than that of Murat. The revela- 
tions of the archives of Turin, where, more 
than in any other capital, the truth is stored, 
have been utilized by Commandant Weil 
sufficiently to upset all settled views, and 
to open all possible conjecture. It may be 
that there exist elsewhere the essential 
documents to complete the story. Those 
whose curiosity is awakened will find how 

oor is all other material previously in their 
Secale The memoirs of Lord Castlereagh 
and the papers laid before our Parliament to 
defend his po against Whig attacks are 
now seen to make clear, not the real policy 
either of Castlereagh or of Metternich, but 
that which the virtual, though not the 
nominal ambassador of Austria in Paris 
called “la politique ostensible.” Gentz, 
the secretary of the Congress at Vienna, 
was, as Commandant Weil points out, not 
in the secrets of Metternich at the time, 
but found out enough to sum up the whole 
matter in the presence of the better-informed 
Saint-Marsan: “‘That he should be able 
to write three histories of the Congress— 
one of its avowed results, one of the secret 
negotiations known to few, and one which 
would destroy all the ideas presented by the 
two others, — dévoilant la turpitude de la 
politique.” 

Lord William Bentinck was the central 
figure in the struggle between Castlereagh 
and Metternich for Italy. Of that Viceroy’s 
rule in India at the end of his strange life, 
as of Bentinck’s administration of Sicily, and 
military campaigns in Spain, Lucca, and else- 
where, we have full accounts. Of the most 
important period of his political activity, 
namely, between his departure from Sicily 
and the return from Elba, we know next 
to nothing except mere external facts. A 
dispatch from Castlereagh to Bentinck 
asking him to explain his policy of the 
winter of 1814-15 was written for Parlia- 
ment, and Bentinck’s public answer was 
doubtless the subject of other correspondence 
between these statesmen, not given in either 
the State Papers or the Castlereagh Memoirs, 
and not in the Record Office. Bentinck’s 
so-called private letter of January 15th, 1815, 
was no more personal than the dispatch. 
Is it, indeed, the case, as stated by Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot in his sketch of 


Bentinck’s life that the collected papers 
of that statesman have “ disappeared ”— 
so far as 1815 is concerned ? 

The second volume of the work of Com- 
mandant Weil, of which the most important 





age are not by any means all anticipated 
y his Turin pamphlet, is published, as was 
the first, by Albert Fontemoing of Paris, 
We heartily congratulate him on a consider- 
able achievement, and have heard with satis- 
faction that important papers in Rome and 
Naples have now been placed at his command. 
This learned and taking author does 
not attempt to write history in the grand 
manner. Fe knows the importance of the 
documents sufficiently to print the right 
ones, and generally leaves them to answer for 
themselves. In matters so full of doubt 
we believe this to be at present the best 
method, even though it should lead to others 
coming later to reap the fruit of his labours 
in material reward. 

The book of secrets concerning the present 
time, bracketed by us with Commandant 
Weil’s dealing with a date earlier by ninety 
years, suffers from a bad title, De la Paix de 
Francfort a la Conférence d Algésiras. M. 
Mévil defends, with information evidently 
official and generally correct, the policy of 
M. Delcassé against both the policy and the 
history of M. Hanotaux. The matters dealt 
with are of far greater interest to ourselves 
than would be gathered from the title-page. 
The volume constitutes an indictment of 
recent German policy, and its author explains 
the work of M. Delcassé at the French Foreign 
Office as that of a plain honest man, thwart- 
ing a resuscitation of the ways of Metternich 
by Bismarck and Count Biilow. Next to 
the German, M. Rouvier is “the enemy.” 
With that French Minister, thrust into the 
first place on account of his supposed mastery 
of finance, we are not concerned. It is the 
incidental allusions to British policy that are 
important, if true, and are beyond all doubt 
new to most men. In the main we are 
inclined to trust this exponent of the 
Delcassé entente. Parting company with 
most journalists of all countries, he accepts 
the view constantly maintained in our 
columns as the only sound opinion upon 
known facts, namely, that Germany has 
never seriously intended war. Why should 
she, if by prudent violence she wins on each 
occasion at a cheaper price? The moments 
have been so well chosen that there was 
not even risk. 

Mr. Lee, M.P., will be astonished to find 
that one of the most important events in 
modern history is hung upon his speech of 
the 2nd (called “the 3rd”) of February, 
1905, at Eastleigh. M. Meévil suggests 
that our friends of the French Government 
of the time thought it imprudent for 4 
member of the Board of Admiralty to state 
that we were watching the North Sea with a 
fleet “redistributed” to face a danger on 
that side, and to suggest that we should 
“strike first, before the other side had 
time to read that war had been declared.” 
It was the opinion of the French Govern- 
ment that the announcement of the German 
Admiralty, on the 15th of February, of 4 
rapid increase of the German fleet was & 
direct consequence of the speech of Mr. 
Lee. The development of Wilhelmshaven 
is dated by M. Mévil from three days later 
(February 18th), and the sudden action of 
Germany in Morocco had been taken on the 
1lth, while the German Emperor’s intended 
journey to Morocco became public on the 
4th of March. The promise of England to 
see France through her trouble is given with 
some reserve, but always with the profound 
belief that there was no risk of war and no 
need why France should have dismissed 
M. Delcassé, inasmuch as Germany was 
determined not to fight, and her Kaiser 6 
great politician, but a “‘ hesitating, sometimes 
timid ” warrior. 

Among the secondary points made clear by 
M. Mévil is the German, rather than Italian, 
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origin of the intervention of Austria at the 
Conclave against “the candidature of 
Cardinal Rampolla, whose Francophile 
opinions were notorious.” It now appears 
that Austria had given France a formal 
assurance that she would not oppose the 
Cardinal’s election, and the intervention of 
Austria “on the request of the Government 
at Berlin ” becomes “‘ a new proof of German 
perfidy.” Another important matter dealt 
with concerns the explanation of the 
policies of the French ambassador at Rome, 
and of the Quirinal. 

There is only one other point we need 
pick out for notice: the assurance twice 
given by the Emperor of Russia to France 
that “in no circumstances would Russia 
declare war upon Japan.” First offered in 
September, 1901, to M. Loubet at Compiégne, 
this pledge was renewed after the French 
agents in Japan had pointed out the danger 
of delay in the Russian reply to the state- 
ment of the Japanese terms leading to 
violent action by Japan. The explanation 
of the facts which concern the Emperor of 
Russia is to be found in the volumes of 
General Kuropatkin, and was named in our 
review. 

The weak point in M. Mévil’s defence of 
M. Delcassé is exposed by passages intended 
to show that this statesman would have 
prevented the creation of ‘“‘ German _hege- 
mony in Europe.” There is a good deal to 
say for the opposite opinion widely enter- 
tained in France, that the action of the 
Foreign Offices of France and Great Britain, 
based as it was on the weight of Russia 
in Europe, was certain to break down on a 
revelation of Russia’s weakness. The articles 
in a French provincial newspaper of high 
authority in which the Delcassé policy was 
defended at the time are attributed by 
M. Mévil to the pen of the present Prime 
Minister of France, M. Clemenceau. Our 
criticism of the policy does not affect the 
evidence given by the author of a diplomacy 
at Berlin as tortuous as that of Metternich. 

















CLASSICAL BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Homerica: Emendations and Elucida- 
tions of the Odyssey. By Thomas L. Agar. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—Scholars are 
already familiar with many of the emenda- 
tions proposed in Mr. Agar’s pages, but the 
book contains a great many new ones, and 
a unity of idea is now seen to run through 
them. The author is able to state some 
general principles which he detects in the 
corruptions assumed. He holds, for instance, 
that the paleographical errors in Homer 
are few; that the chief sources of corruption 
are “‘the assimilation of antique forms and 
obsolete words to later Greek usage, and the 
intrusion of later metrical rules and gram- 
matical canons, and to some extent also of 
new ideas of what is right and proper.” The 
instance he gives of the last, when he assumes 
that «ax? yAnvy meant the evil eye, is not 
happy; but the principle is one not to be 
forgotten, since it has caused, if not corrup- 
tions, at least modifications of statement 
even in the Synoptic Gospels. He also 
holds that all cases of hiatus ought to be 
emended ; he will admit none. And then, 
bold man, he claims to be a conservative 
critic! He is bold also in the very first 
words of his preface, when he says that 
the Homeric dialect is not an artificial 
poetical medley, but that it “fairly repre- 
sents the speech of the Achzan people.” 
As to its esseritially spoken character we 
think there should be no doubt: one who 
has heard the whole of Homer twice read 
through aloud will never doubt that. But 
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we think that Mr. Agar goes too far if he 
means that the poems changed step by step 
with the speech of the Achzan people. The 
modern Greek ballads are proof enough that 
this need not be so. Many of these ballads 
are extremely ancient ; they can always be 
understood, yet they often contain what 
is archaic in words or forms. 

Mr. Agar’s own style is racy and pleasant to 
read, not in the least like the wooden style 
of the commentator. Thus, although the book 
is not by any means light reading, the reader 
is always meeting with a pretty quip or turn 
that enlivens his task. In this Mr. Agar 
reminds us of Mr. Rogers and the inimitable 
Henry. His knowledge of the text is ex- 
haustive, and to our mind the most valuable 
of his notes are those that collect and examine 
the uses of this or that expression. Take, 
for example, the discussion of the verb paiw 
(p. 14), in the criticism of i. 403, xrypar’ 
amoppaicee. In all instances of paiw and 
Sctappaiw the sense of ‘‘ break ”’ is as clear as 
it is impossible in this passage, and unlikely 
in xvi. 428. Mr. Agar suggests amofpy cere, 
which would later be pronounced azovpycete. 
He traces other parts of the verb under 
various disguises, and certainly makes out 
a good case for it in i. 403, even if we attach 
less weight than he does to a supposed sense 
of delicacy, the audience being assumed to 
be offended by association with ovpeiv. 
We do not think the offence likely to have 
been so great as he does: it is clear that’in 
these matters the ancients were less prudish 
than we are. On the base of a marble 

illar in the agora of Ephesus is carved, 
in fine large letters, évOdde pdeis ovpeitw* 
et 5¢ py, attdv aitidicerat, where the real 
delicacy is shown in the threat, the most 
delicate and gentlemanly of threats, so 
different from ‘‘ Eine Mark Strafe”’ for 
walking on the grass at Dresden. Another 
instance in which Mr. Agar’s thorough 
method throws light on forms is the dis- 
cussion of Aovw, earlier Adfw, Lat. lavo (iv. 
252, vi. 210). In the aorist it occurs at 
least 39 times in the active, and 16 in the 
middle; of these only three do not admit 
of Aoe- for Aov-, and these three may be 
emended with more or less of ingenuity. 
The later form must have gradually ousted 
the earlier when the earlier ceased to be 
spoken ; the wonder is that it did so little 
damage. Take again dAéfw (xvii. 364) 
dvwyev (xx. 139), and many others: what- 
ever one may think of the writer’s theories, 
much may be learnt from such discussions 
as these. 

We cannot consider the question of the 
hiatus as settled by this book; too many 
alterations are made necessary by the denial 
of hiatus licitus to render it likely that 
scholars will at once renounce the traditional 
licence. Time is necessary, that we may 
ponder the evidence at large, and accept or 
reject according as reason leads us. But 
no one can fail to be glad that the question 
has been raised, and in so confident a tone. 
Mr. Agar is convinced: many scholars would 
be glad to be convinced also. 

The consideration of other points must be 
left to journals specially devoted to classical 
scholarship: these points being so many 
that it would be out of place to go into 
detail here. Each must be weighed and 
criticized by itself; but it must be admitted 
that the cumulative impression of the book 
is strong. Mr. Agar has brought together a 
body of evidence which must advance the 
knowledge of Homer, and we should not 
be at all surprised to see opinion coming 
round to his side. 


Herodoti Historie. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit Carolus Hude, 





Ph.D. Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 





Oxoniensis. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—A new text of Herodotus has been 
much wanted, and this, which is cheap, 
handy, well printed, and the work of a 
competent scholar, is as good as could be 
wished on conservative lines. Mr. Hude 
has been precluded by the rules of the series 
from any reconstruction of the traditional 
text ; his business has been to restore the 
tradition as nearly as possible to the earliest 
stage that is testified by the MSS. He has 
therefore not altered it consistently in corre- 
spondence with inscriptions, although he 
has done something in this direction. We 
do not know how far Herodotus followed 
a spoken dialect, and how far his style 
was artificial: this question meets us with 
all the Greek literary dialects except the 
choicest Attic, in which the artificial or 
bookish element was very small, if indeed 
there were any. Herodotus approaches 
more closely to the style of the Ionic ts 
than to any dialect known from inscriptions ; 
and it is fair to assume that he did not write 
exactly as he spoke, as far as the forms of 
accidence were concerned. His literary 
style is another thing; that echoes the 
living voice in every phrase, and is the most 
perfect example of the Greek story-teller. 
But the manuscript tradition leaves many 
points uncertain: one is the ending of the 
genitive plural of feminine participles, 
pronouns, and the like ; another the decision 
between co and ev. Spellings like az’ wy 
probably do not denote a difference of pro- 
nunciation from the Attic ad’ dv, but are 
only a fashion of writing; and perhaps 
the same may be said of eo—ev. 

The critical notes contain “nearly all” 
(pene omnes) the variations of A B R, with 
a selection of the others. It is obvious 
that there must be selection in such a book, 
whilst it is equally obvious that nothing less 
than a complete collation will do for the 
critic who has to construct a text. Mr. 
Hude has examined most of the MSS. 
himself, and doubtless has his collations. 
Some readings of C hitherto unknown have 
been printed for the later books. The 
spelling has been improved in some instances, 
as pero) for puxroi, against the MSS. Other 
alterations are such forms as tpnxéav for tpn- 
xeinv, avdpnidrepov for avdpedrepor, amobaveiy for 
amobaveciv, Owpatm for Owvpdto, didovcr for 
diddacr, and xpac6a for xpéecOcr. All these 
and many others are against the authority 
of all the chief MSS., but the editor does 
not indicate where the forms are given, if 
anywhere. We do not know what to make 
of dpadéa (i. 33). 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
Translated by T. Rice Holmes. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—The volume before us is a kind of 
companion volume to the _ translator’s 
‘Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul’ and ‘ Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar’ ; 
the three volumes mutually supplement one 
another, and it is frankly and naturally 
assumed that the reader of the translation 
possesses the other two. We have tested the 
translation thoroughly, and find it adequate 
in every sense of the word. It is good 
reading, clear, direct, terse, as we should 
expect a version of Cesar’s vigorous original 
to be. We agree with the translator that 
“it is a mistake to try to modernize the 
antique by translating words denoting con- 
cepts that are no longer real by familiar 
terms that are not equivalent.” o would 
not admit that, in the reverse process of 

utting modern concepts into Latin prose, 
it is a@ mistake to translate such concepts 
by familiar Latin phrases that are not really 
equivalent ? At the end of his preface Dr. 
Rice Holmes justly pleads once more for the 
adoption of the ‘ Commentaries ’—Gallic 
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or Civil War—as a set book for candidates 
for Woolwich and Sandhurst. As his re- 
marks have an important bearing on the 
present position of classical studies, we 
venture to quote somewhat at length :— 
““Many years ago this suggestion was made 
on my behalf to a Royal Commission; and one 
of the members, a distinguished classical scholar, 
sarcastically asked whether a knowledge of Cesar 
was likely to benefit a British officer in South 
Africa. But might it not be worth while to 
consider the opinions of Turenne, Napoleon, and 
Lord Wolseley ? Would it not be better to read 
Cesar than to read about Publilius Syrus, better 
to study the one writer of the first rank who is a 
really original authority for Roman military 
history, and whose work boys of ordinary ability, 
if they are properly taught, will read with keen 
interest, than to be crammed with cut-and-dried 
criticisms of Vlautus, Statius, Florus, Manilius, 
and the rest,—writers whom the pupil has no 
time to read, and of whom a lad who is going into 
- the army can afford to remain ignorant ? Since 
he has only time to read a little Latin, let him 
read the best and read it thoroughly.” 
This last word “thoroughly ” is a word in 
season. If the Public Schools are to con- 
tinue to justify themselves, they must keep 
clearly before them in the present bewilder- 
ment of curricula the idea that examina- 
tions which penalize thoroughness ought 
to be forthwith reformed. One _ subject 
really apprehended, the sarcastic scholar 
should have been reminded, is a prolific 
source of inspiration and suggestion; but 
reading about writers and cramming up 
second- or third-hand criticisms is the sort 
of training that makes sophists and humbugs. 
There is no doubt that the mention of Cesar 
is enough to elicit sarcasm from many a 
teacher in secondary schools. They have 
probably been badly taught, and have not 
found the opportunity of starting de novo 
with the ‘Gallic War,’ and appreciating 
for themselves the interest of the great 
general’s narrative. When a few more 
teachers have followed Dr. Rice Holmes’s 
lead and attempted to put reality into the 
study of the ‘Gallic War’ by means of 
diagrams, maps, plans of battles, photo- 
graphs, travel, taking pains, and enlisting 
the co-operation of pupils, authorities will 
be more ready to encourage the thorough 
study of first-class work. Let any teacher 
who has known Cesar only in fragments, 
and as a sordid drill-ground for analysis of 
Latin sentences, read this translation from 
cover to cover and confess that such a 
perusal is bound ‘to knock windows into- 
the mind in all directions.” 


To Mr. D. A. Slater belongs the honour 
of producing the first English translation 
of The Silve of Statius (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press). Why have we had to wait so long 
for a translator ? Mr. Slater himself supplies 
two good reasons. Until recently the text 
has been perpetually changing; but now 
the appearance of Vollmer’s commentary 
(1898) and of three fresh recensions—the 
Teubner, the new ‘ Corpus,’ and the Oxford 
text—marks a distinct epoch in the literary 
history of the volume. We may reasonaply 
suppose that the Oxford text, which is 
followed in the present translation (with a 
few indicated divergences), is in the main 
the text that will serve for at least two or 
three generations. The other reason for 
the diffidence of translators is the style of 
Statius, which is essentially artificial: ‘‘ His 
meaning [is] at times so hard to grasp, that 
it is usually difficult, and often impossible, 
to produce a rendering that shall be at once 
idiomatic and faithful to the original.” Mr. 
Slater is to be congratulated alike on his 
courage in facing the task and on his success 
in his undertaking. He has now done for 
Englishmen what French, German, and 
Italian scholars have done for their country- 
men. In earlier days English scholars con- 





tributed not unworthily to the study of 
Statius. Thomas Stephens produced at 
Cambridge in 1651 a commentary which 
still has to be reckoned with alongside of 
Vollmer ; and Markland’s work, chiefly on 
the text, appeared in 1728. In the pages 
before us are frequent quotations from the 
suggestive and animated study of Statius 
by M. Nisard. Possibly English scholars, 
including the younger generation at Public 
Schools and Universities, will now be tempted 
to give to Statius some of the attention he 
undoubtedly deserves. If only from the 
point of view of his metrical technique, 
closely modelled on that of Virgil, Statius 
should be read by students. 

But Statius has other qualities to re- 
commend him. He has a _ brilliant and 
finished style; he has an almost Christian 
piety and religious devotion, which at times 
shine through his pagan conventions; he 
has a devout enthusiasm for Virgil; he has 
imagination and nobility; and even M. 
Nisard is inclined to concede that, given 
liberty, he would have had genius. No 
doubt his limitations are obvious. As was 
the case with his brilliant contemporary 
Martial, originality was absolutely precluded 
by the tyranny of his time. One tires of his 
endless conceits and exaggerations ; and the 
appearance of gods and goddesses on the 
slightest provocation is apt to jar on our 
nerves. Says M. Nisard justly enough: 
“Stace méle des dieux & tout: il n’y a pas 
d’action si insignifiante, pas de personnage 
si petit, qui ne puisse faire sortir un dieu 
de ’Olympe.” The ‘Silve’ are professedly 
light, fugitive pieces: for their inspiration 
what need to call in the aid of Apollo, when 
the help of local Naiad-queens or river 
nymphs will amply avail? Some of them, 
like the short poem on sleep, are masterpieces, 
full of the charming thoughts and words with 
which the poet has skill to dress out even a 
commonplace theme. His muse is descriptive, 
pure, refined. And if these things are not 
ample compensation for the frigid mythology 
imposed upon Statius by the literary con- 
ventions of his age, we have his style, which 
is the style of a master, able to wield the 
metre of Virgil with a vigour and tunefulness 
second only to those of Virgil himself. The 
‘ Silve ’ are the characteristic work of Statius. 
Mr. Slater quotes a whole-hearted appre- 
ciation of them by Politian in the fifteenth 
century, and ably rebukes Prof. Tyrrell for 
writing contemptuously and casually on the 
subject. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Blackwood 
a readable and pleasant volume entitled 
Some Memories of my Spare Time, by Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, the well-known general 
and writer. It appears that it was in 1904 
that he began to set down his recollections, 
entertaining chapters from which have 
appeared in Blackwood’s and perhaps else- 
where. There is an account of Sir Henry’s 
contributions to The Atheneum and of a 
rule as to inserting “ General’ or ‘ Mr.” 
as the case might be, before the names of 
living men, resented by our author, who 
attributes to Norman Maccoll what was 
more probably a printers’ practice to which 
editors do well on the whole to yield. It is 
honourable to a writer who thought “ the 
rhythm of all” his “sentences destroyed ” 
that the correspondence between him and 
the “new editor, a very young man ”—in 
1870—was courteous to the last. A sweet 
courtesy, indeed, runs through the book, 
and forms one of its chief attractions. There 
are many literary allusions in it, as, for 
example, those to Col. Henderson containing 


an extract from a letter on military books 
in which it is explained by Henderson that 
soldiers with a turn for writing history do 
not receive much encouragement from the 
we or general public. “The volun- 
teers, however, are noble creatures: they 
actually buy military books, and spend 
their money freely in educating themselves,” 
Sir Henry Brackenbury shows his sympathy 
with this doctrine, and pays tribute to the 
abilities of his brother General Charles 
Brackenbury, who was perhaps the favourite 
among military writers with the amateur 
soldiers, if not with all the real ones. The 
account of the work of Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury in France during the war is familiar 
to us; but his chapter on adventures during 
the Commune of Paris is less well known, 
We doubt whether it is the case that ‘‘ the 
one and only offensive effort by the Com- 
munists had been made on Sunday, April 
2nd.”’ There was fighting on April 3rd and 
April 4th between Clamart station and 
Meudon heights, where the operations of 
the Paris troops involved an attempt to 
storm the heights and march upon Ver- 
sailles more strictly “offensive” in form 
than the attempted coup de main of the 2nd. 

General Brackenbury mentions the pre- 
sentation to him in 1872, with a dedication 
in the hand of Napoleon III., of a pamphlet 
published under the name “Comte de la 
Chapelle.” This curious tract was written 
by the Emperor himself, and constitutes 
the heaviest charge against him for neglect 
to inform himself before the war of the 
real facts as they became known to him 
too late. Sir Henry Brackenbury describes 
a book which he wrote during the war, and 
refrained from publishing on account of 
Bazaine being put on his trial. The where- 
abouts of the few copies spared when the 
volume was suppressed may set book- 
hunters searching for a rare treasure. 
Nothing could be more honourable than 
the manner in which the author paid his 
money to avoid interference with the fate 
of a foreign general whose guilt he had 
established by conclusive proof. 

The distinguished French Senator Richard 
Waddington is well remembered as an 
officer in our Royal Horse Artillery. It isa 
less well-known fact that at the worst moment 
of the war M. Waddington (now dealing 
with the French army for the Senate in 
reports of the highest value) raised a corps 
of artillery, with which he served himself 
in a campaign in the North of France. 

Among incidental matters the War Office 
nickname of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
—‘‘ Gallio ’—is explained; and a difficulty 
regarding the Geneva Convention, some- 
times raised in the columns of The Atheneum, 
is illustrated by Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
refusal to place English stores under the 
control of the Prussian Knights of St. John. 
It is shown that their stores were sometimes 
used by “ Prussian troops who were neither 
sick nor wounded.” The facts, however, 
bear a wider application than that here 
given. All hospital comforts marked with 
the Geneva Cross, and treated as neutral 
under the Convention, are liable at times 
to be seized for non-neutral use; and the 
provisions of the Convention can be evaded, 
without obvious violation, by a hint that 
the stores may be looted by the men. 


Baron PIERRE DE COUBERTIN publishes 
under the title Pages dHistoire contem- 
poraine, through MM. Plon-Nourrit, a re- 
print of his short articles from the Figaro 
on foreign affairs. The author is courageous 
in leaving them as they stand, especially 
in cases where the humiliation of Russia in 
the unexpected war against Japan, and the 





dismissal of M. Delcassé and final triumph of 
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the policy of the Central Powers, have 
vitiated prophecies first printed before these 
events occurred. Nevertheless, while it is 
easy to point out contradictions, we cannot 
but read these careful studies with admira- 
tion for the largeness of view and the 
eloquence with which M. de Coubertin 
champions good causes, some of them not 
popular in his country. The finest passages 
are, perhaps, those which deal with the 
hopes of the Greeks, shared by this French 
admirer of the Hellenic spirit—to him the 
same now as it was in the Greece of history. 
The pleasantest of M. de Coubertin’s short 
chapters are those in which he triumphs 
over the prophets of the past who foretold 
the death of Great Britain. Our author 
quotes Mirabeau as having in the eighteenth 
century laughed at the forerunners of these 
prophets, without preventing constant re- 
petition in France and elsewhere of their 
wishes, hopes, or fears. The article on the 
entente cordiale, while it recites many early 
ententes, denies alliances in terms far too 
strong. That they have existed, the secret 
treaty of January, 1815, and the Crimean 
War are enough to prove; and a suggestion 
that they have not been ‘“‘ thought of ” leads 
us to recall Shakespeare in ‘Henry V.’ ; 
Henry VIII. on two memorable occasions ; 
and Pitt and Grenville in 1800. 

“The Court of St. James” is a correct 
expression. Is our accomplished author 
right in his use of a Continental newspaper 
form—‘ the Cabinet of St. James ”’ ? 


OnE of the nine stories in Indian Dust, by 
Otto Rothfeld (Alden & Co.)—which also 
contains a poem, a sketch, and an essay on 
Laurence Hope — is sufficiently strange and 
thrilling to be remembered longer than 
many charming novels of everyday life. We 
refer to ‘On thy Head,’ a story illustrative 
of the prestige attaching to the hereditary 
bards of Rajput chiefs. It relates how a 
headless boy, whose decapitation had been 
ordered by the Mogul Emperor to test the 
truth of an incredible report of the physical 
power of dead Rajputs, slew one Moham- 
medan noble after another, and was only 
ge from slaying the Emperor by a 

ard’s threat of suicide, which in essence, 
was a threat of damnation to the boy’s 
soul. Two other stories deal effectively 
with the native usurer, and another (‘ Behind 
the Pardah’) shows that, even under the 
shadow of Hinduism, a wife may murder 
her spouse. The essay on Laurence Hope 
includes the absurd claim that she gave 
“artistic expression” in English literature 
for “‘ the first time” to the life of the East. 


Many admirers of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s 
highwayman, Willowdene Will (Fisher 
Unwin) will welcome the inclusion of the 
book in “The Adelphi Library,” this con- 
stituting the third edition. 

De Quincey’s Interary Criticism (Henry 
Frowde) is a us@ful compilation. The 
selections are fairly representative, including 
two complete essays—‘ Pope’ and ‘On the 
Knocking at the Gate’—and a third— 
‘Rhetoric ’"—slightly condensed towards the 
beginning. Something might, however, have 
been given from the criticism on Coleridge, 
of which, when all errors and wild conjectures 
have been eliminated, there remains a 
residue both sound and astute. Room 
could have been made for this by the com- 
pression of Mr. Darbishire’s Introduction 
(36 pp.) On the contrary, Prof. Raleigh’s 
Prolegomena (14 pp.) to ‘The Heroine’ are 
so good that one is led to wish them half as 
long again, or even twice as long, as they 
are. 


Messrs. Macmittan have joined the 


sevenpence. The little books they send us 
are attractively produced, and should have 
& wide success in view of the excellent quality 
of the writers represented. Diana Tempest 
has, we believe, rapidly gone out of print 
in more than one previous form: The 
Forest Lovers, The First Violin, Misunder- 
stood, and The Choir Invisible have all long 
since attained the happy position of favourite 
books. The upper circles of New York and 
the lower circles of London are vividly 
depicted in Mrs. Wharton’s The House of 
Mirth and Mr. Paterson’s John Glynn. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1909 
(Scientific Press), is a model book of refer- 
ence which we are always glad to have. The 
statistical matter is very useful, and has 
been compiled with great care. 








GEORGE MEREDITH. 


GEORGE MEREDITH stands out in literature 
as a creator of characters complex, original, 
and fascinating, and as the inventor and 
vivifier of a new style. Novelist, poet, and 
philosopher, he combined the first and last 
characters as few have done; he accom- 

lished miracles of expression and metrical 
armony, yet he was not only a lord, but 
also a tyrant, over language. He was fre- 
quently compared with Browning, but the 
validity of the comparison rests mainly upon 
the abstruseness resulting from their com- 
plexity of style. Browning excelled in 
criminal portraiture, complex or simple, 
and had the curiosity which lingers musingly 
over the records of human error. Meredith 
was the pathologist, not of crime, but of 
sex in its modern evolutions, of half-mean- 
ings, of unspoken hints which say so 
much more than directness. Browning is a 
great actor whose real self and personal 
message elude us, and are revealed rather 
by instinct than science to the multitude of 
Christians and Theists who nourish them- 
selves on his hopefulness and moral courage. 
Meredith, however, never forgets that he is 
personally humane and sensitive. He is not 
an actor, but deliberately and ostensibly 
an author, with a parental feeling for his best 
characters which impels him to surround 
them with the creatures and comforts of 
Victorian civilization. His congregation con- 
tains no memorable type of villainy. He 
finds inexhaustible amusement and instruc- 
tion for thoughtful readers in the mental 
processes of egoists and sentimentalists, 
touching indeed, in the latter respect, 
with an unerring hand on one of the grow- 
ing weaknesses of the English of to-day. 
In his mature work, e.g., ‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways’ and ‘One of our Conquerors,’ he 
touches physical pain with extraordinary 
delicacy and tenderness. It is noteworthy 
that in the last revision of ‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel ’ some chivalrous feeling for 
suffering induced him to excise the humorous 
assage in which the dyspepsy fancied that 
he ought to live with the “bulbous part ” 
downwards, like a crocus. Physical malady, 
and even death, however, are relatively 
unimportant in Meredith’s novels. His 
subject is the soul’s encounter with ideas ; 
he dramatizes — friction. His power 
and pen are at their greatest in visualizing 
and presenting the moments, “sure tho’ 
seldom,’ when “the spirit’s true endow- 
ments ”’ are revealed, and “ this or that poor 
impulse ” seems the great thing in a life. 
is heroines, like those of Shakespeare, 
transcend their age in bravery and wit, and a 
resoluteness worthy of their powers. They 
have the fine courage of Rosalind, not the 


sought not only in his novels, but also in the 
rapture of ‘Love in the Valley’ and the 
piteous ‘Modern Love.’ By mere music and 
association the first of his memorable 
sequence of heroines becomes a_ visible 
personality :— 
Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows 
Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 
No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder : 
Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 
Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 
Even as in a dance ; and her smile can heal no less: 
Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the flowers 
with hailstones 
Off a sonny border, she was made to bruise and 
ess. 

But it is by their intellects that Meredith’s 
women impress us. They include women 
whose faculties are not dulled by their 
prepossessions, and who can _ recognize 
the face of an enemy, even if it is also the 
face of an accepted lover. They may be 
far from the empyrean, but they are too* 
near the sun to be caged by an abhorrent 
promise or shackled to their foe by a ring. 
Their sensations take the place of polemics, 
and one forgets all that they felt before their 
release. But one remembers that they help 
to populate several of their creator’s works, 
and one perceives a philosophical Pecan in 
the multiplication of shadows and portents 
of “the marriage tomb.” And one does 
not forget two utterances of tragic women 
out of the gloom with which Meredith 
surrounds a marriage prolonged by bigotry, 
and a marriage effected by the passion for 
respectability. One is the voice of dying 
Mrs. Burman, terminating the hollow 
civilities of her last interview with her 
husband and his mistress with the words, 
“Victor, Natalia, we will "ran. The 
other is the voice of Dahlia Fleming prick- 
ing the heart of her scrupulous sister 
with the questions, ‘‘ You are not deceit- 
ful?....You are not inhuman ?....Oh! 
what am I tied to? It’s on me tight like 
teeth.” i 

No man has drawn women with more 
appreciation of that charm which seems to 
escape the formalizing influence of reflection. 
Hence his female domestics are delightful. 
And for those of his own class he has the 
eye which observes them in moments of 
beauty when they are as natural as flowers, 
yet full of the subtlety which is the penalty 
of human intellect. Witness these passages : 

‘“‘Her features had the soft irregularities which 
run to rarities of beauty as the ripple rocks the 
light; mouth, eyes, brows, nostrils and bloomy 
cheeks played into one another liquidly; thought 
flew, tongue followed, and the flash of meaning 
quivered over them like night-lightning” [of Renée 


in ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ ]. . 
‘* She smiled for answer. That smile was not the 


common smile ; it was one of an eager exultingness, 
producing as he gazed the twitch of an inquisitive 
reflection of it on his lips...... That is the very heart's 
language; the years are in a look, as mount and 
vale of the dark land spring up in lightning [of 
Chloe]. 

Meredith’s belief in laughter, the one 
element usually lacking in the modern 
philosopher, is apostolic in its solemnity. 
“The laughter of reason refreshed is 
floriferous like the magical great gale of the 
shifty Spring deciding for Summer,” he 
says in ‘The Egoist.’ In that , symbolic 
fantasy ‘The Shaving of Shagpat’ laughter 
is the prescription for disenchanting men 
who have been turned into birds. And in his 
vision of Demeter remitting the curse which 
sterilizes the earth and starves its tenantry 
he relates that 
She laughed : since our first harvesting heard none 
Like thunder of the song of heart: her face, 

The dreadful darkness, shook to mounted sun, 
And peal on peal across the hills held chase. 
She laughed al to water ; laughed to fire ; 
Laughed the torrential laugh of dam and sire 
Full of the marrowy race, 





tepid weakness of Early Victorian Amys. 





pioneers who publish novels in cloth at 


They are justly famous, and are to be 


Her laughter, Gods! was flesh on skeleton, 
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The magnificence of a god’s sense of 
humour is hardly imitable, but Meredith 
shows his inspiration to come from the earth 

ddess, by a versatility in humour which 
is astonishing. In ‘ Evan Harrington’ and 
* The Shaving of Shagpat ’ he produced books 
which were organically humorous—one the 
burlesque of secret shame, the other the 
burlesque of public dignity. Despite a 
curious parallel in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ 
(there are reminiscences of Dickens also in 
‘Harry Richmond’), nothing English exceeds 
in comic effect the passage in which Evans’s 
titled sister hysterically names, one after the 
other, the abhorred objects which assist 
in the production of clothes. ae 
“‘season’d by celestial hail of thwacks” 
till he is equal to the task of robbing Ex- 
crescence or Property of its illusion, Shagpat, 
the annihilator of snobbery, seems to offer 
his vanity to Heaven as a plaything for the 
angels. Never weary is Meredith of the 
irony which decrees that the impotent shall 
wax proud; never weary of exhibiting 
the coxcombry which flourishes aloft tran- 
sient, mortal gifts. The noble Empedocles 
cannot pl into Etna without his observ- 
ing the irrelevance of heels in air. His 
humorous eye misses the tail of primeval 
man; he needs it to express the conscious 
rectitude of the righteous. 

His philosophy is implied in his laughter. 
Well he knows that man is predatory as the 
tiger and the shrike, and in his core he feels 
that he belongs to the earth. 

That captain of the scorned ; 
The coveter of life in soul and shell, 
The fratricide, the thief, the infidel, 
The hoofed and horned ;— 
He singularly doomed 
To what he execrates and writhes to shun ;— 
When fire has passed him vapour to the sun, 
And sin relumed, 
Then shall the horrid pall 
Be lifted, and a spirit nigh divine, 
** Live in thy offspring as I live in mine,” 
Will hear her call. 
‘Earth and Man.’ 


Not till the fire is dying in the grate 

Look we for any kinship with the stars. 
is Meredith’s assertion in ‘Modern Love,’ 
for he knows that the predatory and the 
alimentative aspire only in beggary. 

Perhaps the masterpiece which most 
surely and inimitably embodies Meredith’s 
artistic ideal in fiction is ‘The Adventures 
of Harry Richmond.’ Brilliant as are the 
wit and analysis of ‘The Egoist,’ lovable 
as are Clara Middleton and that magical wild 
cherry-tree which elicits vulgarity from the 
wonderful Willoughby and girlish poetry 
from her, the comedy slides at the end into 
extravaganza. The fact is that, with all 
his subtlety, Meredith was too romantic to 
sacrifice his heroine, and too loyal to his 
conception of a good man to diminish the 
at altitude of the latter for her sake. 
Hence he trifled with an egoist’s instinct 
for self-preservation, and might have ex- 
piated his offence by the substitution of 
the indefinite for the definite article in his 
title. ‘Harry Richmond’ has, however, 
no fundamental weakness. Its picture of a 
megalomaniac of genius, pompously adver- 
tising his bastardy, at enormous expense 
to a family whose head regards him with 
the bitterest contempt, is unmatched in 
ironic literature. The book seems peculiarly 
to satisfy one’s thirst for wine in romance. 
In the German episode, where every move- 
ment towards success on the impostor’s 
part is a funambulatory feat, the reader 
seems to live among the characters and 
submit his morality to the tests which the 
Englishmen undergo. 

Meredith seems, by his scope and origin- 
ality, his — richness and his irrever- 
ence to established modes of expression, to 
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display the power conferred by an early 
separation from one’s native land and an 
early appropriation of a new linguistic idea. 
Richter might account for his agility in the 
discovery of a suitable to his 
prose; the German language might account 
for his belief in the willingness of his country- 
men to encounter difficulties in their 
mother tongue. 

His mannerism is more than a mere strange- 
ness of language which the reader has to 
face. It is such desperate brevity as 
the packing in one sentence of three 
metaphors which can each only be sug- 

ested by a word that makes Meredith 
difficult. Like Shakespeare, he is mastered 
by his ‘“thick-coming fancies”: they 
struggle for room, and lurk in corners. 
When the pen is in its full flow, we get a 
collection of similes of twenty-two lines 
with no full stop. The ‘ Essay on Comedy ’ 
speaks of ‘“‘a corrective of a too-incrusted 
scholarly style, into which some great ones 
fall at times.’ Here Meredith was great 
and guilty. A student of Greek and Latin 
as well as German, he ventures on a larger 
vocabulary on the ornate side of our lan- 
guage, than any of his contemporaries. He 
speaks of ‘‘ephemerioe,” of “ infrigidating,”’ 
of ‘“super-terrestrializing.”” His fine com- 
mand of the adjective has led to a reckless 
search after its use for paradox and surprise 
by his disciples. His wonderfully vivid and 
sensuous use of language is mainly a result of 
scholarship working on the quickest of wits. 
It is not exactly new in English. What can 
be more Meredithian than the description 
of “the sumptuous Dalila floating this 
way ” by the greatest of our scholar poets ? 

A dose of philosophy in novels was, of 
course, a shock for the ordinary reading 
public, which demands, as ordinary critics do, 
according to the author in ‘Sandra Bel- 
loni,’ that a novel should “ give us copious 
sugar and no cane.” Meredith pretends in 
this same book to submit grudgingly to a 
Philosopher who peremptorily takes the 
pulpit, and talks of passion, and that variety 
of madness which is the Hippogriff :— 

“ And right loath am I to continue my partnership 
with a fellow who will not see things on the surface, 
and is, as @ necessary proncntoeeerseyy <* me to the fact 
that the public detest him. I mean, this garrulous, 
super-subtle, so-called Philosopher, who first set me 
upon the building of 'The Three Volumes, it is true, 
but whose stipulation that he should occupy so 
large a portion of them has made them rock top- 
heavy, to the forfeit of their stability. He main- 
tains that a story should not always flow, or, at 
least, not to a given measure. When we are knap- 
sack on back, he says, we come to eminences where 
a survey of our journey past and in advance is 
desirable, as isa distinct pause in any business, here 
and there. He points proudly to the fact that our 

ple in this comedy move themselves,—are moved 
rom their own impulsion,—and that no arbitrary 
hand has posted them to bring about any event and 
heap the catastrophe. In vain I tell him that he is 
meanwhile making tatters of the puppets’ golden 
robe—illusion : that heis sucking the blood of their 
warm humanity out of them. He promises that 
when Emilia is in Italy he will retire altogether ; 
for there is a field of action, of battles and conspira- 
cies, nerve and muscle, where life fights for plain 
issues, and he can but sum results. Let us, he 
entreats, be true to time and place. In our fat 
England, the gardener Time is playing all sorts of 
delicate freaks in the hues and traceries of the 
flower of life, and shall we not note them? If we 
are to understand our species, and mark the 
= ss of civilization at all, we must. Thus the 

hilosopher.” 

With that Philosopher Meredith acknow- 
ledges himself to be in partnership, and has 
ever an eye to the 
‘*acute and honourable minority which consents to 
be thwacked with aphorisms and sentences and a 
fantastical delivery of the verities.” 

Of the modern Englishman, his faults, 
limitations, and largely latent virtues, there 
is no such picture elsewhere as Meredith 
gives us. The literary artist and humorist 





is a, on the side of the Conservatives, 
but Meredith is ever breaking new ground, 
the strongest ally of feminism before the 
word was respectable, the outspoken critic 
of sacred British institutions, of cant and 
humbug in the press as elsewhere. With 
the historic sense (which is present in every 
fine artist, and idealizes the past—old wines, 
old scholarship, graces and courtesies of a 
bygone day) he combines keen study of life 
as it is, and life as it should be here and now, 
But, as in Shakespeare, his ordinary creatures 
by virtue of their creator’s transcending 
pen, take on wit which does not belong to 
them, while his professed epigrammatists 
=—— a language which seems deliberately to 
challenge the intellectual to labour. 

Those who have achieved that labour know 
how well it was worth their while. As 
philosopher and novelist, poet and humorist, 
artist and optimist, Meredith combines a 
rich diversity of gifts which no rival pos- 
sessor could bvast among the great writers 
of his age. 

It is chiefly in verse, in which he attempted 
virtuosity without constancy of inspiration, 
that Meredith may be fairly called obscure. 
Yet even in verse he was sometimes limpid 
and perfect. In that medium he uttered, as in 
his revolutionary odes, large and majestical 
harmonies, and compelled his reader, as in 
his poems of earth, to recognize in him the 
prophetic voice of which the very darkness is 
eloquent. He loved the earth, and believed 
that his future after death was in Demeter’s 
hands. Therefore 

Call to him, cry te him, wind and rain, 
Breath of the clover, o’er him again 
Pass, and tarry if he should wake ; 
Earth be moved for his sleeping sake. 








32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W., May 24, 1909. 
SomE reference has been made in the press 
as to the comparative scarcity of portraits 
of the late George Meredith. It may 
interest your readers if I quote from a letter 
he sent me twenty-three years ago on the 
subject. I had urged him to be photo- 
graphed, and had sent him a portrait of 
Burne-Jones by my old friend Fredk. 
Hollyer, hoping it would interest him 
sufficiently to overcome his unwillingness 
to sit to the camera :— 
Box Hill, March 16th, 1886. 
Dear Srr,—I return to you herewith Hollyer’s 
geen of Burne-Jones, which is admirable....., 
will bear in mind your complimentary wish to 
have a copy, when the thing is done. For myself, 
I do not see the importance of it; and I have never 
shared the enthusiasm of certain acquaintances for 
a sight of themselves on the carte. The human 
waves roll like the seas, with a momentary 
difference in the features, and that small, and not 
distinctly significant. I like to see the portraits of 
our greatest, and of beautiful women. Not being 
the one or the other, I fancy it will require accident 
or the police to subject me to the operation. 
Yours very truly, 
GrEorGrE MEREDITH. 
Fortunately something more potent than 
either police or accident apparently inter- 
vened, and the well-known Hollyer photo- 
graph resulted from my, I hope not too 
insistent, endeavours to own a portrait of 
our greatest writer of philosophic fiction. 
FREDERICK H. Evans. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Dawson (Joseph), Job anal his New Theology, 6/ net. 

Hardwich (Rev. J. M.) and Costley-White (Rev. H.), Old 
Testament History from the Creation to the Crossing of 
the Red Sea, 2 Vols., 2/ 

Henderson (Rev. H. F.), Calvin in his Letters, 1/6 net. 

Isaacson (C. S.), Records of Mercy: the Mercy of God 
illustrated by Narratives of Divine Grace, 3/6 

Kane (Rev. R.), The Sermon of the Sea, and other Studies, 
5/ net. Discourses written under the influence of nature. 
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Place of Jesus in Modern Religion, and other Essays, by 
R. A. Armstrong, Brooke Herford, and others, 2/ net. 
Previously issued as Unitarian tracts. 

Resurrectio Christi, 3/6 net. An apology written from a new 
standpoint, an —— by some new evidence. 

Smith (Goldwin), No Refuge but in Truth, 2/6 net. The 
letters collected in this volume appeared, with others, 
in The New York Sun. 

Stevens (G. Barker), The Teaching of Jesus, 4/6 net. 


Law. 
Cockburn (J. H.), The Law of Private Railway Sidings and 
Private Traders’ Traffic, 7/6 
Death Duties, with Notes by W. G. Dobson, 9/ 
Statutes of Practical Utility passed in 1908 (Chitty’s 
Statutes), by W. H. Aggs, 15/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Anderson (W. J.), The Architecture of the Renaissance in 


Italy, 12/6 net. With 70 i. ~ and other plates, and 
110 illustrations in the text. Fourth Edition, revised 


and enlarg 
Bode (Wilhelm) and Marks (Murray), The Italian Bronze 
Statuettes of the Renaissance, 2 vols., 350/ net. With 


plates, illustrations, and text. 

Dalton (O. M.), Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the 
Christian Era, 42/. With examples of Mohammedan 
art and carving in bone. 

Inns of Court, described by Cecil Headlam, painted by. 
Gordon Home, 7/6 net. Contains 20 illustrations in 


colour. 

Konody ¢. G.), Brockwell (M. W.), and Lippmann (F. W.), 
The National Gallery, Part XII.,1/net. With illustra- 
tions in colour. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Bradley (A. C.), Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 10/ net. Lec- 
tures delivered during the author’s tenure of the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford. 

Chittenden (Larry), Bermuda Verses, 6/ 

Edwardes (Marian), A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to 
the Temple Shakes , 2/6 net. Contains a glossarial 
index, and quotations from the chief authorities in 
ory or ee of the more obscure passages. 

German Lyrists of To-day, 1/ net. A selection of lyrics 
from contemporary German poetry, done into English 
verse by Daisy Broicher. 

Gibb (E. J. W.), A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. VI, 
21/net. Contains the Turkish originals. Edited by 
Edward G. Browne. 

Grindrod (C. F.), Three Poems, 1/ net. : 

Krehbiel (H. E.), Chapters of Mom 14/ net. Historical 
and critical observations and records concerning the 
lyric drama in New York, with over 70 illustrations. 
Second Edition, revised. 

Lee (T. H.), Saint Katharine’s Day, and A Spoiled Romance, 
3/6. Two rg i 

Little Songs of Shade and Sunshine. ByG. J., 2/6 net. 
Illustrated by Kwasson and Shoso. 

Moore (William), Galenstock, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 

Ram (Francis), Needy Science, 6d. A short versified appeal 
for the endowment of science. 

Stephen (James Kenneth), Lapsus Calami, and other 
Verses, 5/net. A new edition. 

Sword and Blossom Poems from the Japanese, Vol. II. 
done into English Verse by Shotaro, Kimura, and 
Charlotte M. A. Peake, 3/6 net. Illustrated by Japanese 


artists, 

Thain (Leslie), Timotheus, and other Poems. 

Tudor Facsimile Texts : Heywood’s John John the Husband, 

b his Wife, and Sir John the Priest, 1533; The 

Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and Neybour 
Pratte, 1533; A Play of Love, 1534; and the Play of the 
Weather, 1533. 

Witherby (Gertrude H.), Phantasies, 1/ net. 

Music. 

Fellowship Hymn-Book, 2 vols., 2/6 net. With notes on the 
hymns and tunes. Designed for use by Adult Schools, 
Brotherhood, &c. 

Lorenz (Edmund S.), Practical Church Music, 5/net. A 
discussion of purposes, methods, and plans. 

Scarlatti (Alessandro), Parts VI. and VII., 5/ net. Edited 
by J. 8. Shedlock, 


Bibliography. 
Green (J. A.), Thomas De Quincey, 2/. A bibliography 
based upon the De Quincey collection in the Moss Side 


Library. 
Ricci (Seymour de), A Census of Caxtons. 


Philosophy. 

Jones (H.), Idealism as a Practical Creed, 6/ net. Lectures 
on philosophy and modern life delivered before the 
University of Sydney. 

McCabe (Joseph), Modern Rationalism, 1/net. A sketch of 
the progress of the Rationalistic spirit in the nineteenth 
century. Revised Edition. 


Political Economy. 

Day (Russell), Co-Partnership, 6d. A paper read before the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries on April 21. 

Gibson (A. H.), Human Economics: Books I. and II. 
Natural Economy and Cosmopolitan Economy, 10/6 net. 
The first portion of this book, Natural Economy, was 
published nine years ago, when the claims of his 
—* left the author little chance to complete the 
secon 

ee Rogers), Economics, 6/6 net. Briefer course 

ed on the author’s larger introduction to the 
subject. 
History and Biography. 

Annual Register for 1908, 18/ 

Arthur (Capt. Sir George), The Story of the Household 
Cavalry, 2 vols., 73/6 net. 

D’Auvergne (Edmund B.), Lola Montez, 12/6 net. An 
adventuress of the forties, with 7 illustrations. 

Gonnard (Philippe), The Exile of St. Helena, 10/ net. Deals 
with the last phase of Napoleon in fact and fiction, with 
illustrations, 


Harper (G. McLean), Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve, 6/ net. | 


the French Men of Letters. 





“*Mannor and Court Baron” (Harleian MS. 6714). Edited 
by Nathaniel J. Hone, with preface by J. Samuel Green. 
One of the Manorial Society's Publications. 

Records of Elgin, 1234-1800, Vol. II. Compiled by William 
Cramond, and edited by Rev. Stephen Ree. 

Robinson (J. H.) and Beard (Cc. A.), Readings in Modern 
European History, Vol. IL, 6/6. A collection of ex- 
tracts chosen with the purpose of illustrating some 
of the chief phases of the development of Europe during 
the last two hundred years. 

Selfe (Lieut.-Col. Sydney), Notes on the Characters and 
Incidents depicted by Tom Hughes in ‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,’ 1/ 

Thursfield (J. R.), Nelson, and other Naval Studies, 12/net. 
All these essays except one have appeared during the 
last few years in serial publications. 

Youvatshev (I. P.), The Russian Bastille; or, The Schlues- 
selburg Fortress, 7/6 net. Translated by Dr. A. 8. 
Rappoport, with 16 illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 
Francis (A.), Americans, 6/net. The earlier chapters of 
this book were written in America, the later in England. 
Garnett (Lucy M. J.), The Turkish People, 10/6 net. De- 
scribes their social and domestic life, religious beliefs 
and institutions, with 21 illustrations. f 
Ordnance Survey: Sheet 16, Shrewsbury, 2/ net. With 


yers. 
Rawnsley (Rev. H. D.), Round the Lake Country, 5/ net. 
With 8 illustrations. 
Richings (Emily), Through the Malay Archipelago, 6/ 
Stokes (A. G. Folliott), From Land’s End to the Lizard, 1/ 
net. An account of the cliffs, coves, moorland, pre- 
historic monuments, and some of the birds and flowers, 
with map and a short glossary of Cornish words. LIllus- 
trated by J. C. Douglas, Alex Begbie, and E. Lane. 
Tibbits (Mrs. Walter), The Voice of the Orient, 3/6 net. 
Studies in Indian life. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Cook (T. A.), The Fourth ae 6/ net. The official 
report of last year’s Olympic Games. 
Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, 1909, 6/ 
Tennant (Eleanor A.), Bridge ae including Auction 
Bridge and the Rules and Laws of the Game, 1/ 


Education. 
Graham (J-), The Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, 7/6 net. 


Philology. 

Theeghenett Characteres, 3/. Edited by H. Diels. One of 
the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensi 
Zachrisson (R. E.), A Contribution to the Study of Anglo- 
Norman Influence on English Place-Names. e 
author’s object is to elucidate some questions concern- 
ing the influence with French, or rather Anglo-Norman, 

has exercised on English place-names. 


School-Books. 
Jessop (C. M.)and Havelock (T. H.), Elementary Mechanics, 
4 


Lester (E. C.) and Tordoff (B.), A Public School Chemistry 
for Beginners, 3/6 

Stewart (R. W.), An Elementary Text-Book of Physics; 

* Part IL Sound, 2/6 net. 


Science. 
Balfour (Andrew), Third Report of the Wellcome Research 
oratories at the Gordon Memorial College, Khar- 
toum. With illustrations, plates, and maps. 

Besant (Annie) and Leadbeater (C. W.), Occult Chemistry, 
5/net. A series of clairvoyant observations on the 
chemical elements. 

Brauns (Dr. R.), The Mineral Kingdom, Part VI. 2/ net. 
Translated, with additions, by L. J. Spencer, with 
illustrations. For notice of Part IL. see Athen., May 1, 





p. 533. 

Eggeling (Otto) and Ehrenberg (F.), The Freshwater 
Aquarium and its Inhabitants, 8/net. A guide for the 
amateur, with many illustrations from nature. In the 
American Nature Series. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part XV. 1/ net. With 
illustrations in colour by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, and 


W. Austen. 

Gordon (H. Laing), The Modern Mother, 6/ net. A guide 
to girlhood, motherhood, and infancy. 

Hunt (Edmond J.), The Rise and Destiny of Man according 
to the Teachings of Science, 6d. 

Jones (Daniel), The Pronunciation of English Phonetics and 
Phonetic Transcriptions, 2/6 net. 

Journal of Morphology, April. 

Kaye (H. W.), The Climate of Strathpeffer, 2/6 

Lockyer (W. J. 8.), A Discussion of Australian Meteorology, 
5/. A study of the pressure, rainfall, and river changes, 
both seasonal and from year to year, and a comparison 
of the air-movements over Australia with those over 
South Africa and South America. 

Mathematical Questions and Solutions, 
Vol. XV., 6/6. Edited by C. L Marks. 

Praeger (R. Lloyd), A Tourist’s Flora of the West of Ireland, 

6 net. Illustrated. 
Ram (Francis), Ether Islands, 6d. Scientific conjectures. 
Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to 
row Them, Part XIV., 1/net. With illustrations in 


colour. 
Fiction. 

Applin (Arthur), The Stage Door, 6/. Deals with the 
theatre from the point of view of the playwright and 
theatrical manager. 

Begbie (Harold), The Cage, 6/. A mystery of birth and an 
ill-assorted marriage. 

Conyers (Dorothea), The Conversion of Con Cregan, and 
other Stories, 6/. A volume of a humorous and sporting 


character. 

Courlander (Alphonse), Henry in Search of a Wife, 6/. A 
fantasy of sentiment. 

Crawford (F. Marion), A Lady of Rome, 3/6. New Edition— 
Arethusa, 3/6. ith illustrations by Gertrude Demain 
Hammond. New ition. . : 

Curtis (Marguerite), Marcia, (6/. A transcript from life, 
dealing with the development of a dual personality. 


New Series, 
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Francis (M. E.), Galatea of the Wheatfield, 6/. An idyll of 
the open air, though the heroine finds her way to 
London and is introduced in fashionable society. 

Glyn (Elinor), Elizabeth visits America, 6/. A series of 
letters, with illustrations by the author. 

Goring-Thomas (A. B.), Mrs. Gramercy-Park, 6/. An account 
of a rich American’s introduction to Ei h society. 

Harris (J. Henry), Penelope Ann, 6/. A Cornish romance, 

mg 

ours spent in Prison, by Gorky, reyeff, an - 
lenko, 2/ net. Sketches transinted from the Russian by 
Marya Galinska. 

Kinross (Albert), The Love-Brokers, 6/. Based on our 
marriage laws and our marriage lawyers, especially the 
latter. Has a frontispiece by P. B. Hickling. 

Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series: Allen’s Choir Invisible, 
Broughton’s Waif’s Progress, Cholmondeley’s Diana 
Tempest, Crawford’s Roman Singer, Elizabeth and her 
German Garden, Fothergill’s First Violin, Hewlett’s 
Forest Lovers, hep oe Misunderstood, Pater- 
son’s John Glynn, and Wharton’s House of Mirth. See 


p. 645. : 
Norris (W. E.), The Perjurer, 6/. The perjurer is an 
altruistic halt pey colonel. 
Peple (Edward), The Spitfire, 6/. Introduces a modern 

Petruchio. 

Vogol (Ha ie Gentleman Garnet, Bushranger, 1/ net. 
Popular Edition, with frontispiece.—The Tragedy of a 
Flirtation, 6/. The tragedy ends happily for the 
married pair. . 

Wright (Peter), A Three-Foot Stool, 6/. Experiences of 
ranching, with stories told over the fire, and some 


verses. 
General Literature. 

Atkinson (W. Walker), Mental Fascination, 2/6 net.—The 

Secret of Mental Magic, 2/6 net. A course of seven 


lessons. 

Bune Dawson), Local Option, 1/. New Standard 

ition. 

Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, Vol. LXXVII., 10/6 

Day (S. J.), Fresh Fields and Legends Old and New, 5/ 

Douglas (James), Adventures in London, 6/net. Articles 
on the varied life of London, sport, work, the stage, 
politics, &c. 

Kirmess (C. H.), The Australian Crisis, 6/. Deals with the 
dangers of overcrowding in Asia and thin population 
in Australia. 

Magnus (Laurie), English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, 7/6 net. An essay in criticism. 

Masternian (C. F. G.), The Condition of England, 6/. An 
attempt to estimate some of the “ realities” in the life 
of compen England. 

Nevinson (Henry W.), Essays in Freedom, 6/ net. 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Vol. II. No. 16, New 
Series. An illustrated quarterly, edited by Christopher 


A. Markham. = 
Silburn (P. A.), The Colonies and Imperial Defence, 6/ 
Twain (Mark), Is Shakespeare Dead? 3/6 
Yovanovitch (Vladimir), The Near-Eastern Problem and 
Pan-German Peril, 6d. net. 


Pamphlets. 

Hardie (J. Keir), My Confession of Faith in the Labour 
Alliance, 1d. One of the Independent Labour Party 
publications. 

Independent Labour Party, Report of the Seventeenth 

nnual Conference, Synod Hall, Edinburgh, 3d. 

Mowbrays’ Guide to Oxford, 1d. With plan and illustra- 
tions. 














FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Egger (F.), Absolute od. relative Wahrheit der hl. Schrift ? 
8 


m. 

Mausbach (J.), Die Ethik des hL Augustinus, 2 vols., 15m. 

Posselt (W.), Der Verfasser der Eliu-Reden, 3m. A 
section of the Biblische Studien. 

Schaeder (E.), Theozentrische Theologie, Part I., 4m. 


Law. 
Binder (J.), Die Plebs : Studien zur rom. Rechtsgeschichte, 
15 


m. 
Spiegel (L.), Die Verwaltungsrechtswissenschaft, 5m. 50. 
Swjatlowski (W. v.), Grundbesitzwechsel in Russland 

(1861-1908), 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Chevillard (V.), [tinéraire artistique de Paris, 5fr. 
Miilinen (E. Graf von), — zur Kenntnis des Karmels. 
With 2 maps and_ 122 illustrations. Reprinted from 
the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Béranger (P. J. de), @uvres inédites, 8fr. Contains three 
pieces written for the theatre by Béranger as a young 
man. 


Philosophy. : 
Verweyen (J.), Das Problem der Willensfreiheit in 
der Scholastik, 6m. 80. 


History and Biography. 

André (C. 8.), Madame du Barry, 5fr. J 

= ety (E.), Un Prélat indépendant au XVIL Siécle: 
Nicolas Pavillon, 1637-77, 7fr. 50. 


Philology. 

Bohtlingk (A.), Shakespeare u. unsere Klassiker: Vol. L 

Len onanentis dec eltivelgariechen Sprache, San 
jen (A. ramma er en , 5m. 
The first volume of the Teamntung slavischer 
Lehrbiicher. ‘ 4 

Levy (E.), Petit Dictionnaire provengal-frangais, 7m. 40. 
In the Sammlung romanischer Elementarbiicher. 

Rosenmeyer (L.), Queestiones Tertullianess Librum 
adversus Praxean pertinentes,3m. One of a series of 
select Dissertationes Argentoratenses, 

Thurneysen (R.), Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, 15m. Part of 
the Indogermanische Bibliothek. 

Westermann (D.), Handbuch der Ful-Sprache, 8m. 


Science. 
Schiefferdecker (P.), Muskeln u. Muskelkerne, 10m. 
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Ficti 

Morane (Henry), La Voix de l’Oiseau, 8fr. 50. The idea of 
Wagner’s Siegfried’ ey to modern days, in the 
love Op, os ora 


of singer at the Opéra. 
Missions 6. ’Expiatrice, 3fr. 50. 
Serao le), Evviva la Vita! 4 lire. In the Biblioteca 
d Nuova Antologia. 
Vaudoyer (J. L.), La Bien-aimée, 3fr. 50. 


General Literature. 
Méziéres (A.), De Tout un Peu, 3fr. 50. A collection of 
ous articles by the veteran scholar. 
Van Dyke (H.), Le Génie de l’Amérique, 3fr.50. Translated 
by E. Sainte-Marie Perrin. 


".* Al Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Buxton Forman has in hand a 
volume of letters of Edward John Tre- 
lawny. The unpublished material of 
which it mainly consists covers virtually 
the whole of Trelawny’s long life after 
the period dealt with in the racy im- 
pressionistic autobiography known as ‘ The 
Adventures of a Younger Son.’ Mr. 
Forman would be glad to hear from any 
of Trelawny’s correspondents who have 
preserved his letters. If sent to “H. 
Buxton Forman, Esq., C.B., 46, Marl- 
borough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W.,” 
all such letters will be carefully and 
romptly returned after being copied 
or use. 


Dr. Epwin A. Assort will publish 
early in June, through Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, a treatise entitled ‘The Message 
of the Son of Man.’ Its aim is to show 
that “ the Son of Man ” was not originally 
a Messianic title, but that it meant, in 
accordance with a development of Biblical 
doctrine, the man controlling the beast 
and drawing near to the likeness of God— 
a conception influencing the whole of the 
Gospel. 


Messrs. NisBet & Co. have arranged 
to include among their autumn books 
two volumes of special interest to those 
concerned with naval matters. ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ by Miss Agnes Weston, of the 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, will 
re arg strongly to all who know the 
lady’s admirable work among. sailors ; 
while Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., is to 
publish a book on ‘ Admiralty Policy and 
Naval Reform.’ 


THE same firm will publish the Life 
of the well-known Harrow master Bos- 
worth Smith, which is being written by 
Lady Grogan, and a volume of ‘ Remi- 
niscences ’ by Mr. Eugene Stock. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish a 
volume of ‘ Letters from the Peninsula,’ 
which were written home, during the 
years 1808 to 1812, by Lieut.-General Sir 
William Warre, the uncle of the late 
Head Master of Eton, who has acted as 
the editor. 


In connexion with the celebration of the 
Quatercentenary of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, four volumes of considerable 

eneral interest are in the press, and will 
shortly published by Mr. Blackwell of 
Oxford. Two of these will contain mono- 
graphs dealing with the site, the name 





and arms, the estates, benefactions, plate 
and pictures of the College, with a pro- 
fusely illustrated architectural history 
of the buildings (vol. i.), and a series 
of studies of successive periods of the 
College history (vol. ii.). The other two 
volumes will contain an annotated Register 
of all members of the College from 1509 
to 1909, with lists of their works, edited 
by the Principal. The first volume of 
the monographs and the first of the 
Register will be issued next Tuesday, 
when the foundation stone of the new 
buildings will be laid by the Visitor of the 
College in the presence of the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


Mr. E. H. New is also issuing at the 
same time a bird’s-eye view of Brasenose 
as it will be when the new buildings have 
completed the High Street front. It is 
taken from the south, and is on the lines 
which characterize Loggan’s view of 1675. 


Messrs. Bowss & Bowzs of Cambridge 
are just issuing in pamphlet form the first- 
fruits of the unofficial movement for 
reform within the University of that town. 


In a few days Messrs. Phillimore & Co. 
will issue to the subscribers the first 
volume of Middlesex Marriage Registers, 
dealing with Acton and other parishes 
in the western part of the county, and also 
the first volume of Oxfordshire Marriage 
Registers, which begins with the important 
Register of Chipping Norton. 


Tue dinner of the eighty-second anni- 
versary of the Printers’ Corporation, held 
at the Hotel Cecil yesterday week, was 
a great success. The Prince of Wales, 
who was in the chair, made an interesting 
speech, reviewing the advance of the 
press; and the list’ of subscriptions 
amounted to 13,2101. 


Messrs. CuRIsTIE will sell by auction, 
on June 7th and three following days, 
and June 15th and two following days, 
the valuable library formed during the 
early part of the last century by Henry 
B. H. Beaufoy. The collection is excep- 
tionally rich in illuminated manuscripts, 
early printed books, _ bibliographical 
works, rare sets of auction catalogues, 
and voyages of note. 


A MEMORIAL to James Clarence Mangan, 
erected by the National Literary Society 
of Ireland, was unveiled in St. Stephen’s 
Green Park on the 22nd inst. by Dr. 
George Sigerson, President of the Society. 
The monument, the work of Mr. Oliver 
Sheppard, consists of a bronze bust of the 
poet on a white pedestal, in which is set 
an ideal head in white marble symbolizing 
the Dark Rosaleen. 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. 
Neil Munro on being presented with the 
freedom of his native burgh of Inverary. 
He has given us some admirable records 
of his own people. 


THE death, at the age of seventy-three, 
of Prof. de Goeje, one of the greatest 
Orientalists of the day, is announced from 
Leyden. Next week we shall devote 
a special article to his work. 





In spite of the ridicule cleverly 
directed by a writer in Le Mercure de 
France against the Italian lady inhabiting 
Salonica who appeared as a “ claimant ” 
of the literary honours of Madame 
Marcelle Tinayre, biographical notices of 
the former are being published by Paris 
newspapers. It appears that the lady, 
whose name is given, is a French Huguenot 
by paternal descent, but Spanish and 
Catholic also through her father, who is 
in the consular service of Spain. By 
marriage she belongs to the royal navy 
of the Italian Kingdom. Salonica appears 
to be more excited by her supposed 
literary powers than by the Young Turk 
revolution or the presence of Abdul 
Hamid. 


M. René Dovmic’s lectures on George 
Sand are now collected in a volume; 
but, while they are worthy of that 
Academician’s celebrity as a critic, we 
fear that on this side of the Channel the 
dead time of literary history in the 
forties is unlikely to be revived, as have 
been the thirties by the Duchesse de 
Dino’s pen. Political personages intriguing 
in high places are a greater attraction to 
the general public than Bohemian coteries 
of two or three generations ago. 


‘LES sEpT FEMMES DE LA BARBE- 
BLEvVE, et autres Contes merveilleux,’ 
by Anatole France, is announced in Paris 
as to appear shortly. 


At the end of June M. Raphaél Symptor 
will publish a book entitled ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc n’a jamais existé,’ which is said to 
be the result of several years of research. 
To argue the newly beatified heroine out 
of historic existence will, we fancy, be a 
more difficult business than the con- 
signment of that devout and turbulent 
English hero, Robin Hood, to legend. 


THE numerous prizes in the gift of the 
French Académie des Inscriptions were 
announced last Saturday. The Grand 
Prix Gobert, of the value of 10,000fr., is 
divided into two, M. Delachenal obtaining 
9,000fr. for his ‘ Histoire de Charles V., 
and M. Caillet 1,000fr. for his ‘ Histoire 
de la Commune de Lyon au quinziéme 
Siécle.’ The Prix Saintour (3,000fr.) is 
divided into four, the chief portion going 
to the Abbé Roussel for his translation of 
the ‘Ramayana.’ The Prix Bordin 
(3,000fr.) is also divided among several, 
M. Edmond Doutté getting a third of it 
for his ‘ Magie et Religion dans |’ Afrique 
du Nord.’ 


At the monthly meeting of the Board of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution held 
on the 20th inst. 100/. was voted for the 
relief of members and their widows; six 
new members were elected ; and under the 
terms of the will of Mrs. F. Elizabeth 
Layton 46/. was ordered to be divided 
amongst ten applicants. 


THE only Parliamentary Paper of in- 
terest to our readers this week is one which 
gives the Code of Regulations for Con- 
tinuation Classes, Scotland (24d.). 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Mercers’ Company Lectures on the 
Fluids of the Body. By Ernest H. Starling. 
(Constable & Co.)—These lectures were 
delivered by Prof. Starling partly at Uni- 
versity College, London, and partly at the 
Belle Vue Hospital, New York. They con- 
tain many observations valuable alike to 
the physiologist and to the physician. 

The first lecture attempts to explain the 

hysical properties of protoplasm by the 
light of our present knowledge of colloidal 
solutions; but as the physical aspect of 
colloids is not yet known intimately, 
it is impossible to make more than the 
broadest generalizations about the much 
more complex problem of the nature of pro- 
toplasm. The original living material seems 
to have inhabited the sea, and J. B. Mac- 
cullum in 1904 brought forward reasons for 
supposing that the present composition of 
our blood plasma is identical with that 
of seawater just before the Cambrian period, 
when animals possessing a ccelom or body 
cavity first made their appearance. Sea- 
water at that time must have been much 
less concentrated than it is at present, 
since the constant carrying of the saline 
constituents of the soil by the rivers to the 
sea, and the removal of water by evapora- 
tion, must have led to a steady increase 
in the saline concentration of ocean water. 
Prof. Starling points out how great a step in 
evolution was taken when the organism 
secured for a majority of its cells a medium 
of uniform composition by the formation 
of this coelom or body cavity, and the con- 
sequent enclosure within itself of a fluid 
which did not differ widely at first from 
the surrounding sea-water. The evolution 
of a ceelom was followed by the appearance 
of circulating organs designed to maintain 
the composition of the internal medium 
constant at all parts of the organism under 
varying internal conditions. 

Prof. Starling deals in his third lecture 
with the intake of fluids, and shows that 
the absorption of fluids takes place in the 
intestine, and not, as was held formerly, in 
the stomach. It is not a mere process of 
filtration, but is due to the special activity 
of the columnar cells which line the 
intestinal tract. These cells utilize a certain 
amount of the energy set free within them 
by the oxidation of their foodstuffs to pump 
water from the side lining the intestine to 
the deeper part which is in close relation 
with the tissues of the body. 

Prof. Starling maintains the position, 
which he has long sturdily defended, that 
lymph is formed mechanically, and is not a 
secretion by cells, as is still held by many 
physiologists. The fourth lecture is devoted 
to a consideration of this question, and is 
especially interesting because Prof. Starling 
not only recapitulates his former arguments, 
but also gives his matured ideas upon the 
subject. The lecture on lymph and the 
exchange of fluids in the body is followed 
naturally by a consideration of the absorp- 
tion of the interstitial fluids, and there is 
little difficulty in showing that the fluids 
can be directly re-absorbed by the blood, 
though they may also pass back into the 
circulating medium by way of the lym- 
phatics and thoracic duct. It is satis- 
factory to find that some old facts stand in 
80 iconoclastic a science as physiology, and 
@ careful examination of the mechanism of 
the secretion of urine leaves the older 
theories almost unchanged. 

The truth underlying most popular beliefs 
and practices is curiously revealed in regard 








to “bleeding. Prof. Starling states, when 
considering the fluid balance of the body, 
that 
‘* we are literally correct when we speak of the 
rejuvenating effects of a holiday spent in the 
mountains. Before the application of steam 
and other agencies to the facilitation of methods 
of transit, which has occurred during the last 
century, this rejuvenating effect was obtained by 
the practice of bleeding, the beneficial results of 
which had been discovered empirically. The 
blood-letting in the spring and at the fall called 
into play those recuperative processes of the 
organism which we now seek to stimulate by a 
trip to Switzerland or to the Rockies. It is 
probable that with the recognition of the physio- 
logical effects of loss of blood the practice of 
occasional blood-letting may be restored to the 
position of honour which it held in medical 
practice before it had been discredited by its 
employment as a panacea for all forms of disorder.” 
The last chapter of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of the causation of dropsy. 
It was delivered as one of the Arris and Gale 
Lectures before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England in 1896. It is now re- 
published, with the additions and alterations 
rendered necessary by recent work. The 
subject is difficult, and although the sub- 
ordinate factors can be marshalled, it is 
not yet possible to determine the actual 
cause of this malady. 


Behind the Veil in Birdland. By Oliver G. 
Pike. (Religious Tract Society. )—Twenty- 
four of Mr. Pike’s choicest photographs go 
to make up a striking presentation album. 
The great majority of them have already 
appeared once, or more than once, in the 
humbler guise of the quarter or half-plate, 
but now assume more imposing proportions, 
with a mount to correspond. In some of 
these revelations of nature’s secrets we 
again have captive kites and eagles trans- 
lated by the photographer’s magic to their 
native haunts, as well as other examples— 
not always successful from a pictorial point 
of view—of the combination printing which 
Mr. Pike now affects. 

Mr. Pike contended in his last book that 
he was “careful never to alter the bird 
itself in the slightest,” but it is clear that 
in the case, at least, of the chough he has 
departed from his rule. This freak, with 
its one light-coloured leg, tells its own tale 
when compared with the same picture as 
originally published. And it is all so 
unnecessary. No one could wish for better 
photographs, for instance, than those of the 
badger (four favoured mammals have 
gained admission to the birds’ gallery), the 
raven, fulmar petrel, and Richardson’s skua, 
and these, we believe, are all new. 
Mr. Paton’s pen sketches serve more 
or less as a foil. They too have been seen 
before, and are scattered about the book 
in indiscriminate fashion. The letterpress 
is rather trivial, though a few interesting 
items may be here and there gleaned. 


Mr. E. THompson SETON needs no recom- 
mendation as a past-master in the lore of 
the woods. He has proved his right to that 
distinction over and over again. The Bio- 
graphy of a Silver-Fox ; or, Domino Reynard 
of Goldur Town (Constable & Co.), is the 
life-history of one of those freaks of the 
red-fox family to which has been given the 
name of “silver.” It starts with the litter 
to which he belonged, and follows him to a 
triumphant and peaceful maturity. Yet he 
passes through terrible vicissitudes, and 
the last hunt makes one catch one’s breath 
as it tells how the hounds closed on 
Domino, and how Hekla and he went 
adrift on the ice-floes of the river. It is a 
stirring, sympathetic narrative, and has 
the merit of being taken conscientiously 
from nature, Moreover, it is well written. 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE question of liquid crystals, which 
some scholars consider the greatest dis- 
covery of the nineteenth century, has been 
much to the fore of late. In addition to 
Dr. Tutton’s demonstration at the recent 
soirée of the Royal Society, Prof. Otto 
Lehmann (of Carlsruhe), who has done so 
much important work on the subject that 
he may almost be called its inventor, 
lectured last month at the Sorbonne before 
a large audience, with all the magnificent 
resources for the exhibition of microscopic 
and other effects that the University of 
Paris could put at his disposal. His main 
thesis was that a crystal, instead of being, 
as formerly thought, a homogeneous solid 
bounded by straight lines, was capable of 
existing in a curved, soft, or even liquid 
form analogous to that of the cells of living 
organisms, while preserving its anisotrop- 
ism and its general behaviour in the presence 
of light. That crystals can spontaneously 
move, grow, divide, and perhaps conjoin, 
has long been known, and the cause of this 
he attributes to what he calls the force of 
crystallization, which creates work at the 
expense of the chemical energy without loss 
or fall of temperature, and which seems to 
correspond to the muscular force of living 
organisms. He further showed that certain 
crystals possessed the property of so direct- 
ing their molecules as to make them parallel 
to others, and this faculty he considers may 
be due to an action of the electrons revolving 
within the atom. As he expressed it, “the 
molecules of liquid crystals behave like 
astatic magnetic systems freely suspended, 
which, by reason of their own directive force, 
continually arrange themselves, even while 
fluid, in a crystalline network.” ; 

Not less important than this, perhaps, is 
the study of diastases or soluble ferments, 
upon which M. Gabriel Bertrand, of the 
Institut Pasteur, has lately addressed the 
Association frangaise pour l’Avancement des 
Sciences. He defined diastases as peculiar 
reagents by means of which living beings 
accomplish the greater part of the chemical 
transformations necessary to their existence, 
or which they sometimes use as @ means 
of defence. He showed how the gastric 
juice extracted from the stomach of a dog 
will dissolve or digest nitrogenous matter 
such as the coagulated white of an egg, while 
having no effect upon ‘starchy or fatty sub- 
stances. He further showed that sprouting 
barley, when macerated in water and filtered, 
will furnish a ferment which will dissolve 
several thousand times its own weight of 
starch, and can immediately after be recovered 
from the liquid in an entirely unaltered state, 
and without appreciable loss of weight ; 
and he went on to demonstrate that the 
action of both these diastases was in effect 
the same. He then demonstrated that the 
gastric juice could be analyzed into a mineral 
acid and a precipitate, either of which was 
inert when used separately, but effective 
when mixed; and he contrasted with these 
soluble ferments the action of others which, 
instead of acting as solvents, cause precipita- 
tion, like those which coagulate milk or blood. 
He then referred to the less-known diastases 
called lipolytic, or solvents of fatty matters, 
and showed how the products of digestion 
in all the three cases mentioned, on passing 
into the living body, produced heat and 
energy by the process of oxidation. Finally, 
he went at some length into the similarities 
and differences between the action of these 
digestive diastases and the destructive ones, 
such as the poison of snakes and other 
venomous animals and the toxines gene- 
rated by bacilli, and argued that all the 
chemical transformations of which the 
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living body is the scene can be produced in 
the laboratory, the difference between this 
and the natural process being that in the 
first-named case the use of different re- 
agents from those adopted by nature is 
imposed upon us. The whole lecture is 
extremely interesting as well as instructive, 
and deserves to be read at length. A good 
report ap in the Revue Scientifique 
for the 15th inst. 

In the Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Sciences for the last week in April, 
M. A. Chaveau contends that he has obtained 
proof of the existence of pathogenic microbes 
which are invisible in any microscope. The 
inoculations of vaccine lymph in progressive 
dilutions show, according to him, the 
existence of quasi-solid elements which 
play the part of virulent reagents, while 
diffusion experiments show that no colloid 
has any share in the phenomenon. He 
therefore considers that these invisible 
agents of inoculation, together with a long 
list of similar bodies which he enumerates, 
should be recognized as parasitical living 
beings. It is a little difficult to follow his 
argument without diagrams or a more 
detailed account of his experiments than is 
given in his paper, and it would seem that his 

roof is very much a question of terms. If 

e only means that some bacilli or bacteria 
are so infinitesimally small as to escape 
detection in the microscope, a good many 
people will be inclined to agree with him. 

In connexion with the diastases men- 
tioned above, the action of the special 
Bulgarian ferment for milk introduced by 
M. Elie Metchnikoff has been examined 
with much care by MM. Gabriel Bertrand 
and Duchacek, and the result of their 
inquiry is given at considerable length in the 
Comptes Rendus of the 17th inst. They 
think that the first action of the beneficent 
microbe contained is probably the same 
as that of certain chemical reagents, such 
as the alkalis; that is to say, that the 
fermentable sugars are transformed by it 
into a mixture of exactly equal parts of 
right-handed and left-handed acid. But 
while, they go on to say, the mixture settles 
down in an artificial medium, a part of the 
left-handed acid, or perhaps of both acids, 
but with the left-handed preponderating, 
disappears in the natural medium. The 
microbe, they think, perhaps finds in the 
extract of the germ of peptonized malt a 
substance more nutritive than in the lactic 
acid; and after having profited by the 
energy liberated in the decomposition of the 
sugar, it makes use of this substance in 
preference to the organic acid. As to the 
saccharo-hydrolytic diastases, the authors 
add that the Bulgarian ferment produces 
neither sucrase nor maltase, so that it can 
attack neither saccharose or cane-sugar, 
nor maltose (malt-sugar), while it only 
produces lactose, or milk-sugar, in the endo- 
cellular form. On this subject, too, may be 
noticed the communication, in the same 
number of the Comptes Prong of M. H. 

Ihon, who gives proof that the supposed 
sleidne or inhibitory effect of P boric 
acid upon the diastases is, except in one 
case named, very small, and that upon 
most of them, especially upon sucrase, it 
has rather a stimulating effect than other- 
wise. By these facts he thinks that the 
slightness, which he assumes to be well- 
known, of the antiseptic effect of boric 
acid, is explained. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for this 
month Prof. Rutherford gives an account 
of his e iments in the condensation of 
radium emanation, which seem to have 
been carried out pg gd with, 
but independently of, Sir William Ramsay’s 
investigation summarized in these Notes 
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on April 24th. The phenomena which he 
descri in his paper are in most points 
on all fours with those observed by Sir 
William Ramsay. He remarks on the 
difficulty of judging when the emanation 
is in the liquid and when in the solid state, 
and declares that its volume, when cooled, 
as in the experiment, in liquid air, is only 
one five-hundredth of that which it occupies 
in its gaseous form at normal pressure and 
temperature. Finally, he puts the atomic 
weight of the emanation (which, in agree- 
ment with Sir William Ramsay, he considers 
@ monoatomic gas) at 222, and its density 
when liquid at not less than 5. M. Debierne 
also deals with the condensation of the same 
emanation in the Comptes Rendus of the 
10th inst. The non-condensable portion 
of the gas, he asserts, gives the spectrum 
of pure helium; but he has never yet been 
able to note in it that of neon. He also 
announces a new phenomenon in the fact 
that the small capillary tubes used in the 
condensation experiment give, when filled 
with emanation at atmospheric pressure, a 
succession of small sparks at the rate of 
about one per minute, brilliant enough to be 
easily visible in daylight. He attributes 
this to the accumulation, in the glass walls 
of the tube, of the charges of the Alpha and 
Beta rays. 

Another source of radiation is announced 
by Herr W. Knoche in the April number of 
the Physikalische Zeitschrift. Some experi- 
ments lately made by him on board the 
SS. Thuringia in mid-Atlantic, the Straits 
of Magellan, and Corral Bay, lead him to 
conclude that the conductivity of the air is 
always increased by its contact with sea- 
water. From this he gathers that the ocean, 
or at least that part of it in which his obser- 
vations were taken, always contains a trace 
of highly radio-active emanation, and he 
attributes this to the presence of gases from 
submarine or other volcanoes. The argu- 
ment would be more convincing did he offer 
any distinct proof that any of the highly 
radio-active minerals occur frequently in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, or are 
otherwise the product of volcanic action. 
With this announcement may perhaps be 
coupled the experiments described by M. 
Louis Frischauer in the Comptes Rendus of 
the 10th inst., wherein he finds that radium 
emanation appears to promote the formation 
of crystals in liquid sulphur. 

In the last-mentioned Comptes Rendus, 
M. de Broglie publishes a photograph of 
the Brownian movements in _ illuminating 
gas, which he succeeded in taking with a 
microscope provided with a camera. By 
the use of a lateral beam of light from an 
arc lamp, he managed to obtain on the 
plate an image magnified to about forty 
diameters. The enlarged print of this given 
in his paper looks rather like a photograph 
of cirrus clouds, but the author says that 
the path of each of the particles taking part 
in the Brownian movement is in effect 
shown by a short wavy line which becomes 
more distinct as the movement slackens 
or changes direction. F. L, 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL ASTRONOMICAL.—May 14.—Sir David 
Gill, President, in the chair.—Prof. A. Fowler 
read a paper on a spectroscopic comparison of o 
Ceti with titanium oxide. The spectrum of o 
Ceti was taken by Mr. Slipher at the Lowell 
Observatory, and that of titanium oxide at 
South Kensington. It was shown that the two 
spectra were for the most part identical, and the 
comparison makes a contribution to the analysis 
of spectra of the third type, proving the 
titanium-oxide origin of numerous bands in the 
red end of the spectrum, the details of which 
had not been recorded by Vogel and Dunér.— 





Mr. A. R. Hinks read a paper on the solar parallax 
as derived from photographic observations of 
Eros. The paper formed No. 7 of his series of 
solar-parallax papers, and gave the general 
solution from the photographic right ascensions 
of the planet during the opposition of 1900. The 
resulting value of the solar parallax was 8”*807, 
—Sir David Gill gave a brief account of the 
proceedings at the meetings of the Astrophoto- 
graphic Congress at Paris, from which he had 
recently returned. The decisions of the Congress 
were unanimous, and important matters were 
arranged, in reference to a scale of photographic 
magnitudes, the selection of a fresh system of 
fundamental stars, and other subjects. It was 
decided that Eros should be observed as con- 
tinuously as possible till 1930.—Mr. W. E. Cooke, 
Director of the Perth Observatory, Western 
Australia, showed an easily constructed form of 
sundial which he had introduced among the 
farmers and planters. There was an adjustment 
to reduce local to standard time, and a further 
adjustment for the equation of time, so that the 
time could be read off at once on the dial to 
within half a minute or so, without the use of 
tables.—M. Deslandres, of the Meudon Obser- 
vatory, gave an account of his researches on the 
solar atmosphere, and showed a series of his 
spectrograms of the sun’s surface. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 12.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, and afterwards Dr. J. J. H. Teall, V.P., 
in the chair.—Messrs. G. A. Burton, J. J, Burton, 
R. Cardiff, G. MacDonald Davies, S. Fox, Mac- 
millan Heron, J. Martin, and Carl R. Sticht, were 
elected Fellows; Dr. Feodor Cernysev (St. 
Petersburg), and Prof. René Zeiller (Paris), were 
elected Foreign Members; and Dr. Daniel de 
Cortazar (Madrid), Prof. Maurice Lugeon (Lau- 
sanne), and Prof. Ralph S. Tarr (Ithaca, New 
York), were elected Foreign Correspondents,— 
The following communications were read: ‘ The 
Hartfell-Valentian Succession around Plynlimon 
and Pont Erwyd, North Cardiganshire,’ by Mr. 
Owen T. Jones.—and ‘The Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Seaford, Sussex,’ by Mr. J. 
Vincent Elsden. 





SociETyY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 13.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Philip 
Norman, Treasurer, read a paper describing the 
later vicissitudes of the London Steelyard. He 
pointed out that the history of the Hanseatic 
merchants in London by no means ended when, 
on the 25th of July, 1598, they were turned out 
of the Steelyard by order of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Lord Mayor and Customs officials took 
possession of it. During the next few years it 
was used as a storehouse for the Navy, but in 1606 
King James I. gave it back to its previous owners. 
From that date onwards during many years 
attempts were made—sometimes by private 
individuals, sometimes on the part of the English 
Government—to impugn the title to the property, 
the Germans in their turn defending themselves 
with skill and vigour. They weathered the 
troubles of the Civil War, and their accounts 
show that during the Commonwealth they had 
dealings with Thurloe, Milton (then Latin Secre 
tary to the Government), and other leading men. 
Always anxious to be on good terms with the 
winning side, they took part in the festivities 
at the Restoration. The Great Fire almost com- 
pletely destroyed the buildings of the Steelyard, 
but, mainly through the efforts of the then house- 
master, Jacob Jacobsen, and his brother, they 
were re-erected. After this the Jacobsens were 
left for years in almost undisturbed management 
of the property. In the eighteenth century, 
however, serious difficulties having arisen between 
their nephews who succeeded them and the Hanse 
League in Germany, legal proceedings were 
taken in the English courts, the case being finally 
decided in 1748, when the Hanse towns were 
ordered to pay the Jacobson family 3,0001. in 
settlement of all claims. This gave the League 
undisputed possession, and their title was never 
again called in question. During the early part 
of last century the Steelyard was ably?adminis- 
tered by Patrick and his son James Colquhoun. 
The son of the latter, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, 
diplomatist, author, and oarsman, was in 1840 
appointed Hanse agent, to conclude commercial 
treaties with Turkey, Greece, and Persia. The 
conditions of riverside property having altogether 
changed through theadvent and development of 
railways, the Steelyard estate was on April 4th, 
1853, sold by the then remaining Hanse towns 
(namely, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg) to 
Mr. Charles Morrison of London and Mr. John 
Pemberton Heywood, a banker of Liverpool, who 
resold it shortly afterwards. The buildings were 
pulled down in the autumn of 1863, and on 
May 11th, 1865, the fee simple of the whole estate 
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passed into the hands of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Cannon Street Railway Station 
covers approximately the whole of the site. 





RoyaLt NumisMatic.—May 20.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. Leopold 
Messenger exhibited a ‘‘ second brass” coin of 
Vespasian of the ‘‘ Judea Capta” type, and 
having on the obverse the head of the Emperor 
with the legend IMP. CESAR VESPASIAN. CONS. VIII. 
The peculiar fabric of the coin and the legend 
CONS. Vill. for cos. vill. rendered it probable that 
it was a Cinque-cento adaptation made in Italy. 
—Mr. H. Alexander Parsons described a penny 
of Henry I. of the beaded cross and quatrefoil 
type, with the legend BRYN. ON. DERBIDEI, which 
may be attributed to Derby. Hitherto no coins 
of Henry I. have been associated with that mint. 

The Rev. A. W. Hands read a paper on a 
‘Phoenician Drachm with the Name of Iahve.’ 
This unique coin, which is in the British Museum, 
and has been frequently described and discussed 
by numismatists and Oriental scholars, has for 
the obverse type a bearded helmeted head, and 
for the reverse a bearded divinity holding an 
eagle and seated in a car with a winged wheel ; 
on the right is a human head, and above three 
Phoenician forms of the Hebrew letter yod, he, 
vow, which have been read as “ Iahve,” i.e. 
Jehovah. The coins weighs 50°7 grs. Its chief 
interest is that we have the figure of the pagan 
Zeus associated with the name of the ‘‘ Jehovah ” 
of the Semites. The coin has been attributed to 
Sidon or Gaza—places in which there existed 
a strong Semite influence. The combination of 
the name of Jehovah and the figure of Zeus 
appears to have been an attempt on the part of 
the die-engraver to assign to the chief of the 
Greek gods the name of the God of the Semites. 
The winged chariot is not infrequently met with 
in Greek art, and Mr. Hands supplied an illus- 
tration from a Greek vase representing a car of 
precisely the same form as that on the coin, but 
bearing the god Triptolemus. The helmeted head 
on the obverse showed how entirely Greek and 
heathen the type of the coin was intended to be. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—May 11.—Prof. E. A. Minchin, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited a 
series of specimens, from the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, of adaptive structures 
for the respiration of air in some aquatic inverte- 
brates and tropical freshwater fishes.—Mr. R. I. 
Pocock exhibited the skin of a monkey represent- 
ing a new subspecies of Cercopithecus, brought 
by Capt. Boyd Alexander from Lake Chad. This 
he proposed to name C. tantalus alexandri.— 
Mr. W. F. H. Rosenberg exhibited a rook in 
which the upper mandible had overgrown the 
lower to a remarkable extent. This abnormality 
was evidently caused by an injury to the tip of 
the lower mandible having deprived the upper 
of the opposing surface necessary to check its 
eg wth.—Prof. W. Ridgeway read the following 
papers, communicated by the Secretary (a) ‘ On 
Hitherto Unrecorded Specimens of Equus quagga’ ; 
(6) ‘ Differentiation of the Three Species of 
Zebras’; (c) ‘ Ona Portion of a Fossil Jaw of one 
of the Equide’; and illustrated his remarks 
with a series of lantern-slides.—Mr. R. Lydekker 
described a female deer skin obtained by Capt. 
Malcolm McNeil from Sze-chuen, which he regarded 
as representing a race of the hangul distinguished 
by its very pale colouring; for this the name 
Cervus cashmirianus macneili was suggested.— 
Mr. E. C. Chubb presented a paper on ‘ The 
Batrachians and Reptiles of Matabeleland,’ based 
upon specimens in the Rhodesia Museum, Bula- 
wayo. 





RoyaL METEOROLOGICAL.—May 19.—Mr. H. 
Mellish, President, in the chair.—Col. H. E. 
Rawson read a paper on ‘ The Anticyclonic Belt 
of the Northern Hemisphere.—A paper by Mr. 
A. Walter, of the Royal Alfred Observatory, 
Mauritius, on ‘ Errors of Estimation in Thermo- 
metric Observations,’ was read by the Secretary. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—May 7.—Sir J. A. H. Murray, 
President, in the chair.—The Treasurer read his 
Report and audited cash-account, which were 
adopted.—Thanks were voted to the Council of 
University College for the use of their rooms for 
the Society’s meetings.—The officers elected for 
the ensuing session were: President, Dr. H. 
Bradley ; Vice-Presidents, Sir J. A. H. Murray, 
Dr. H. Sweet, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Prof. Skeat, and 
Prof. Napier ; Ordinary Members of Council, Mr. 
S. D. Brown, Dr. W. A. Craigie, Dr. T. Ely, Mr. 
D. Ferguson, Provost Foster, Prof. I. Gollancz, 
Dr. F. Heath, Prof. Ker, Prof. Littledale, Dr. 
H. Oelsner, Dr. J. Peile, Prof. Postgate, Prof. 
Rippmann, Prof. J. G. Robertson, Miss C. E. F. 





Spurgeon, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Prof. Thomas, 
Prof. Weekley, Mr. J. S. Westlake, and Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley; Treasurer, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt ; 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Sir James Murray then made his report on the 
E ess of his work on the Society’s Oxford 

ictionary since last year. He regretted that 
that work made it impossible for him to attend 
the Society’s meetings oftener. Last May he 
hoped he should finish P by the present time ; 
but the disablement of his chief assistant, Mr. 
Swetman, and the deaths or illness of other 
helpers and friends, had prevented this. Still, 
he had sent in copy to ‘ Pustulous’; he had 
proofs to ‘ Pusney,’ revises to ‘ Pumpable,’ press- 
returns to ‘ Pulsific,’ and finals to Pulpit’; but 
the whole of P will not be in type till the end of 
June, and will not be cleared till the middle of 
August. Every sheet is read twenty times by 
different folk, the work being divided among 
helpers. But illness or death has stopped many 
of our workers: Messrs. C. B. Mount, C. B. 
Winchester, FitzEdward Hall, E. L. Brandreth, 
Jas. Bartlett, Beckett, Brushfield, W. Browne, 
Elworthy, Erlebach, Anderson, Gregor, Hulme, 
Jacob, Lawley, Léwenberg, Peto, Potts, Schrumpf, 
Sheppard, Woods, Whitley Stokes, Miss Brown, 
Miss Westmacott, Lord Aldenham, &c. Of our 
many sub-editors only two are left, Mr. Jas. 
Brown, who has Un- to Uncong, and the Rev. 
W. R. Wilson of Dollar, who, having just finished 
Ti-, is working To- over again. Profs. Skeat and 
Weekley, Miss Edith Thompson and her sister, 
Mr. Jas. Platt, Mr. Amours, Mr. Cleland, Mr. 
Whitwell, and many other friends still help ; 
while others, of whom Dr. Furnivall is the chief, 
collect material, which is much needed for the 
Supplement to the Dictionary. Sir James 
Murray has to rise at 5.30 or 6 every morning, 
and work till late at night, to clear his allotted 
day’s work. For “put” the quotation-slips 
numbered 7,500; the bundle was 24ft. thick, 
and the slips, set end to end, would have measured 
three-quarters of a mile. Its groups and senses 
run to 80, with about 240 subdivisions. Put 
meant first thrust, push, knock down, but 
gradually weakened, and took the place of don, 
seen in don, doff your coat, while thrust, push, 
place, set, lay, took its place. The relation of 
putt or put the stone, or at golf, to the ordinary put 
is difficult ; and the origin is obscure, though we 
have an O.E. puttunge. The derivations of pull 
and push are difficult: they are perhaps Dutch. 
Put, Sir James Murray thinks, is onomatopceic, 
of the sound made by pushing or putting a sub- 
stance on a table, mod. Dan. putia. In some of 
our dialects put is used for the butting of animals 
with horns or heads. S is the largest letter in the 
Dictionary ; C is the second; and P the third, 
nearly as large as C, though in Old English it 
contained only a score of words. French, Latin, 
Greek, and barbarous languages have added 
many terms. Pseudo- takes up three pages, and 
is divided into three parts. It first appears in 
Wyclif, and gets common after 1600. The triple 
part now in hand will finish P. 

Many other interesting words were dealt with 
briefly by the reader, and the hearty thanks 
of the meeting were voted to him for his long and 
devoted service to the Dictionary,which his energy, 
learning, and skill, combined with the generosity 
of the Oxford Press Delegates, and the voluntary 
efforts of over a thousand helpers, have rendered 
a credit and honour to our language and our 
country. 





RoyAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— May 18. 
—Prof. W. Ridgeway, President, in the chair.— 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh read papers on Tibetan and 
Burmese amulets. He first referred briefly to 
the general principles underlying the employ- 
ment of amulets, and then touched on the beliefs 
in demons or evil spirits as producers of certain 
diseases, and on the use of protections against 
such diseases and against others not necessarily 
caused by similar influences. He also outlined 
the — reasons guiding primitive peoples 
in their choice of amulets. Passing to Tibetan 
amulets, the author divided them, for con- 
venience of reference, into religious, secular, and 
natural amulets. e religious amulets consist 
principally of the well-known printed paper 
charms, of which a considerable number were 
exhibited, small images of deities or the like, and 
relics and other articles with which religious 
ideas are associated. The secular amulets are 
such as are formed artificially, though the inter- 
cession of supernatural beings is not immediately 
concerned. Such are twisted metal bracelets 
against strains in the arms, or charms of plaited 
cords. The natural amulets consist of sub- 
stances in which the protective or curative 
virtues are inherent, frequently so because of 
supposed sympathetic connexion; for instance, 
parts of the tiger, the elephant, the musk-deer, 





and other animals, especially such parts as the 
teeth, claws, bones, or hairs. The medicinal use 
of such objects was also mentioned. 

The paper on Burmese amulets covered the 
ground in much the same manner. Amongst the 
principal Burmese amulets referred to the 
author were rings made of genuine or imitation 
elephant hair, ornaments of elephant-nail, parts 
of various animals, coraJ], amber ornaments, 
representations of animals, and objects which 
had been subjected to magical ceremonies. A 
small number of Nepalese amulets were also 
exhibited and their objects explained. Collections 
of amulets were used to illustrate the other 
papers. 





HisTorRIcAL.—May 20.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair—K. N. Gopal 
Pillai was elected a fellow; the United Univer- 
sities Club was admitted as a Subscribing Library. 
—Prof. Firth read a paper on ‘Later Tudor 
Ballads,’ especially dealing with those on the 
Rising in the North, 1569, and its consequences, 
and with the Armada. The President, the 
Secretary, and Prof. Pollard spoke shortly on the 
subject. 

The Alexander Medal is awarded to Miss N. 
Neild for an essay on ‘ The Social and Economic 
Condition of the Unfree Classes in England in 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.’ 


FOLK-LORE.—May 19.—-Miss C. S. Burne, 
President, in the chair.—Miss A. Werner read a 
paper entitled ‘The Bantu Elements in Swahili 
Folk-lore.’ By taking the folk-tales in Bishop 
Steere’s and other collections and comparing these 
with other variants, Miss Werner succeeded in 
showing that, contrary to what might have been 
expected from a casual perusal of the tales, Arab 
and Bantu elements existed side by side in 
Swahili folk-lore. Miss Werner dealt chiefly 
with the “hare” series of tales, especially that 
one relating to the finding of water by the animals, 
of which she gave several versions. The influ- 
ence of Islam was traced throughout the versions, 
and the gradual substitution of Arab for the 
original characteristics was commented upon. 
Miss Werner showed that the animal fables 
exhibited a distinct tendency to shade off into 
simple Mdrchen with human characters, a fact 
which seemed to disprove the assertion that the 
animal fables and the Mdrchen indicated a distinct 
difference in culture. Traces of native belief 
were also shown to exist in other tales, notably 
that of ‘The Story of the Children and the 
Zimwi’ and that of ‘ The Story of the Carpenter 
and the Amulet.’ Miss Werner alluded the 
custom of eating the new crops with a special 
kind of flour, and suggested that this was a 
survival of the Bantu harvest custom by which 
the eating of the firstfruits was forbidden until 
they had been tasted by the chief. A survival of 
totemism was found in the custom of every 
family having certain food—animal and fish— 
which its members were not allowed to eat, the 
real meaning of the tabu having been lost under 
Arab influence. The initiation ceremonies con- 
tain a strong Bantu element in the figure of grass 
and leaves which is carried about by a man, 
ostensibly to frighten the boys. In the discussion 
which followed the paper Mr. Nutt referred to 
the resemblance which existed between one of the 
legends mentioned by Miss Werner and that of 
Balder in the Eddaic mythology. Mr. Wright 
gave a folk-tale parallel from Jamaica; and Dr. 
aes ar Mr. Calderon, and the President also 
spoke. 

Before the paper Mr. Wright exhibited a military 
mail cap picked up on the battle-field of Omdur- 
man, and carrying several interesting amulets. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Biological Chemistry,’ Lecture I., Dr. 
fad Inet Hopkins. 
Wep. Archzological Institute, 430.—‘A Note on_ som 
Crucifixes, with Examples from Roydon, 
arlborough,’ Nina F. Layard ; A of an Ear 
Bone Crucifix lately found at Clare Market,’ Mr. F. W. 














teader ; ‘A Note on Fonts at Castle and Sedgefield, 

1. Durham,’ the Rev. H. Bedford Pim. 
8.—‘On the Colonization of New Nests by 

yrmecophilous Coleoptera,’ Mr. H. 8t. J. Donisthorpe. 

Tuvrs. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

- Bezal Institution, 3.—‘A Modern Railway Problem: Steam v. 

lectricity.’ Lecture I., Prof. W. E. Dal 

i .—'On the Alcyonaria of the 








Sealark Expedi' 
mn ; ‘On the Cephalochorda of the Sealar! 





i iA. Themes ‘A. 8. Gibson; Report on the Porif. 

] 100, r. - .s. H on je era 

Col ected by Mr. ©. Crossland in the Red Sea,” Mr. RW. 
Haro! ow. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Lecture, Pret, 
F. Wigglesworth Clarke. Pa : ‘The Molecular Weight of 
Tetrethylammonium Bromide and the Atomic W. cht ot 
Carbon; M tt; ‘The Rate of Formation of Aro- 


r. A. Sco! 
Derivati es from Benzenoid Diamines,’ Mr. V. H. Veley, and 
ol rs. 


ers. 
Fri. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ The Fossiliferous Lower Keu 
Rocks of Worcestershire,’ Mr. L. Johnston Wills. a 

— Royal Institu 9—R hes in Radiotelegraphy, Prof. 

. A. Fleming. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Vitality of Seeds and Planta: 
ue Leas of the Vitality of Plants,’ Dr. F. F. 
C. . 
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Science Gossip. 


Pror. F. WiccLeswortH CLARKE of 
Washington will deliver the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Lecture to the Chemical Society 
next Thursday evening. 


Messrs. WuHItTaKER & Co. will publish 
immediately, under the auspices of the 
Seventh International Congress of Applied 
-Chemistry, now being held in London, a 
volume on ‘The Rise and Pro of the 
British Explosives Industry,’ which has 
been compiled by members of that section of 
the Congress. It will contain numerous 
illustrations and portraits. 


THE death at the age of sixty-five is 
reported from Berlin of Dr. Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, Professor of Physiology at the Uni- 
versity of that town, and an authority on 
muscular and nervous anatomy. He held 
a professorship at Utrecht before he was 
appointed to Berlin. 


BARTHOLOMAEUS VON CARNERI, author 
and critic, whose death in his eighty-eighth 
year is announced, was a close adherent 
of Darwin’s theories, on which he based his 
own philosophical system. Among _his 
works are ‘ Sittlichkeit und Darwinismus,’ 
‘Der moderne Mensch,’ and ‘ Empfindung 
und Bewusstsein.’ Though almost for- 
gotten now, he at one time took an active 

t in Austrian politics, and till 1891 sat 
in the Abgeordnetenhaus as a member of 
the Liberal party. 


THE annual Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, will be held next 
Saturday, the 5th prox. 


THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
about 2 o’clock in the morning (Greenwich 
time) on the 22nd prox., which will there- 
fore be the day of summer solstice in the 
northern hemisphere, and of winter in the 
southern.. The moon will be full at lh. 25m. 
on the morning of the 4th, and new at 
1lh. 28m. on the night of the 17th, being 
nearest the earth on the afternoon of the 
12th. An eclipse of the moon will take 
place on the night of the 3rd, the total 
phase lasting from 2 minutes before 1 until 
2 o’clock in the morning of the 4th at Green- 
wich, where the moon will set at 4 minutes 
before 4, nearly half an hour before she is 
clear of the penumbra; the whole pheno- 
menon will better seen further west. 
This will be followed by an annular eclipse 
of the sun on the 17th, the central line of 
which will from Siberia, over the North 
Pole (where the eclipse will probably be 
just total), to Greenland. An occultation of 

Virginis will take place on the evening 
of the 24th: disappearance 9h. 15m. ; 
reappearance 9h. 59m. Mercury will be 
at inferior conjunction with the sun on the 
14th, and will scarcely be visible next month. 
Venus moves during June from Taurus into 
Gemini, passing south of Castor on the 
25th, and of Pollux on the 28th; she sets a 
little later each evening, and will be nearly 
west of the crescent moon on the 19th. 
Mars is in Aquarius, and will enter Pisces 
on the 14th prox.; he rises earlier each 
morning, and about midnight at the end 
of June. Jupiter, nearly in the middle of 
the constellation Leo, sets about midnight. 
Saturn is visible in the morning, situated 
in the eastern part of Pisces; he will be in 
conjunction with the moon on the 13th. 


WE have received Bulletins Nos. 15 and 
16 of the Kodaikanal Observatory. The 
former cogtains an interesting paper by 
Mr. Evershed on radial movements in sun- 
spots, giving a series of line shifts in spot 
spectra observed last January; the latter 
is an investigation by Mr. Gilbert Walker 





of the curvature of lines in the spectrum 
formed by a plane grating. 


Pror. Max Wotr, of the Astrophysical 
Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg, announces 
that the star B.D.+58°.1782, which is 
registered in the ‘ Durchmusterung’ of the 
ninth itude, was noted on the 8th 
inst. to be of only the eleventh; yet on 
the 22nd ult., as on many previous occasions, 
it was estimated at Heidelberg, as at other 
places, of the ninth, so that it would seem 
to be subject to some remarkable change. 
In a general list it will be reckoned as 
var. 17, 1909, Draconis. 








FINE ARTS 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Art Prices Current, 1907-8. (‘Fine Art 
Trade Journal’ Office.)—This is one of the 
many attempts to do for art sales what 
has for so long been done for book sales. 
Mr. Slater himself made an attempt to cover 
the ground not already touched by ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ but his experiment lasted 
for only two seasons. ‘Sale Prices,’ pub- 
lished at the office of The Connoisseur, has 
lived for several years, and covers many 
phases of collecting, from books to coins 
and pictures to postage-stamps, and it is 
probably to its heterogeneous character 
that its comparatively long life is due. ‘ Art 
Prices Current’ is the handiest record of its 
kind, and within its limits, yet published. 

It, however, falls far short of perfection, 
and as it reports only the sales of eae 
drawings, and prints held at Messrs. Christie’s 
its title is misleading, since porcelain, deco- 
rative furniture, tapestry, and many other 
things have as much claim to the generic 
term “art” as pictures and drawings. 
Moreover, it is unreasonable to confine a 
volume with such a comprehensive title 
to the sales at a single, though leading, 
auctioneer’s. 

An annual volume reporting art sales 
can only be valuable when it is edited 
with discretion and knowledge. This volume 
seems to be merely a reprint of Messrs. 
Christie’s officially priced catalogues of 
pictures and engravings, which any one can 
purchase. The one strong point of the 
publication is its Index. It therefore will 
serve very well as a “ key ” to bound volumes 
of the original sale catalogues ; but beyond 
this its utility is questionable. Every lot 
in every sale reported is apparently included, 
although many lots failed to reach 101, 
This is to err on the safe side, but it would 
have been better to set a limit, and to 
annotate entries where notes or explana- 
tions are really needed. Twice as much 
space sometimes (e.g., p. 41) is accorded to 
engravings which fetched only 2/. or 3i. 
as to important pictures which sold for 
thousands of pounds. The totals of the 
sales, even when easily obtainable—the 
Humphrey Roberts and the 8. G. Holland 
Sales, for instance—are omitted. 

Errors of transcription are numerous. 
“Dickens” (p. xvi) should be Dickins. 
**Muncacsy”” (pp. 44 and 142) is not the 
correct spelling oF the name of the Hungarian 
artist ; nor is “ Rivaux”’ (p. 143) the proper 
form of the abbey rendered famous by 
Turner. What does ‘Manuscript book, 
with selections from various authors, needle- 
work and velvet binding, &c.” (p. 157), 
convey to the average reader? The entry 
“§. L., 14” in the Index answers to nothing 
that we can find on p. 14. ‘Art Prices 
Current’ cannot rank as a useful work of 
reference until it is placed in the hands of a 
more careful editor. 


The National Gallery. By Paul G. Konody, 
M. W. Brockwell, and F. W. Lippmann. 
Vol I. Illustrated. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.)— 
The first volume of this important under- 
taking (the earlier numbers of the serial 
issue were noticed in The Atheneum of 
March 13) makes an imposing appearance 
with its scarlet cover and gilt lettering. It 
comprises nine out of the seventeen parts 
which will complete the work. The.general 
appearance in this form is much more 
satisfactory than in the serial issue. We 
note a table of contents, and a ‘List of 
Illustrations’ (in which the names of the 
artists are those given in the Official Cata- 
logue), with the National Gallery number 
in each case. The volume takes the reader, 
without a confusion of detail and _hair- 
splitting discussion of attributions, through 
the Italian schools to those of Flanders and 
Germany, concluding with the MHolbeins 
and the Burgkmair family. It may be 
doubted if there is any other popular 
guide to the history of painting which gives 
such an admirably condensed account of a 
subject which has given birth to a whole 
library. As we pointed out in our previous 
notice, the descriptive particulars on_ the 
fly-leaf of each picture are not so full as 
they might be. The head-dress in the 
‘Portrait of a Lady’ by an artist of the 
German School, Plate LII., is described as 
“a large white cap.” It would be more 
accurate to call it a coif. She holds in her 
left hand “‘a sprig of forget-me-not ”—which 
looks more like the common flax (Linum 
usitatissimum) ; and nothing is said about 
her maiden name of Hoferin being inscribed 
on the picture, which was at one time 
attributed to Sigismund Holbein, but may, 
as the authors suggest, be by Wohlgemut, 
whose style it dou resembles. 


THE second volume of the Allgemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler (Leipsic, 
Engelmann) has appeared at no long interval 
after the first. In 600 pages the biographies 
extend from Antonio da Monza to Salomon 
Bassan. Among the more important articles 
are those of Frey on Arnolfo di Cambio 
(whom he distinguishes sharply from Arnolfo 
di Firenze), Kristeller on Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
with a very full bibliography, and Knapp 
on Fra Bartolommeo. The shorter orticlas 
we find generally accurate and authori- 
tative. Our impression that this is an 
indispensable handbook to serious students 
of art is fully confirmed. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


THE removal of the New English Art Club 
to more spacious premises may have a far- 
reaching influence on the development of 
what, after all, is the liveliest group of 
painters at present working in this country. 
Their exhibition represents contemporary 
art, though hitherto it has necessarily done 
so imperfectly. Other societies too often 
admit a painter only when he has passed the 

riod of active research, and is in a manner 
iving on his capital. The fortunes of 
these institutions have therefore but an 
indirect influence on the development of 
art. It is otherwise with the New English 
Art Club, and the result of the new venture 
will be watched with interest. 

One effect of the enlarged scale of the 
exhibition is obvious, and doubtless will be 
duly pointed out by the Cassandras of the 
press. The compact little group of artists 
which has hitherto controlled the fortunes 
of the society—making it almost a family 
affair, self-sufficing, and owing little to 
outside contributors—will hardly be able 





to fill the Suffolk Street galleries without 
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lowering the standard of work. We hasten 
to add that nothing of the sort is at present 
noticeable in a show full of interest, wherein 
the level of merit is decidedly high. But 
it must be remembered that the last winter 
exhibition was suppressed, so that there 
has been a double period of preparation. 
Even so, while the most important, and as 
a rule the best, work remains that of the 
members, the proportion of outsiders to 
members exhibiting is as two to one. Even 
if members are willing to continue generously 
to defray the expenses of an exhibition 
largely employed for the benefit of others, 
so large a body of outside contributions 
must in the long run become more widely 
representative ot English painting—must 
be selected to some extent from work which 
lies outside the two or three main movements 
which have dominated recent exhibitions 
of the Club. A _ general advance and a 
more comprehensive aim are clearly indi- 
cated, and seem, indeed, so bound up with 
the due furnishing of larger premises that 
the shutting up of some of the galleries has, 
we believe, been contemplated as a possi- 
bility by certain spirits inclined to shirk 
the dangers of responsibility. 

This negative policy will, perhaps, be 
averted by another effect of the changed 
environment, which may have received 
less attention, but is none the less plain to 
the impartial observer. The mere act of 
showing @ collection of typical New English 
Art Club pictures in so spacious a gall 
as the largest of the Suffolk Street rooms 
involves a reconsideration of standards. 
The centre of interest shifts from the painting 
of Mr. Steer and Mr. Orpen to that of Mr. 
Augustus John, who, by a happy coincidence, 
emerges for the first time as a painter of 
definite promise in a direction of general 
interest. We have frequently urged artists 
to consider the advisability of daying the 
foundations of a more public art—of a 
school of painting adapted for decorating 
places of public use, as distinct from the (com- 
mercially) moribund school which appeals 
every year less effectively to the private 
tastes of rich individuals; and one of the 
principal obstacles to this desirable change 
of objective has been the apathy of the body 
of artists who had the best title to the 
reputation of being progressive and the 
heirs of the future. ey continued obsti- 
nately to attach paramount importance to 
what we may call the allusive rather than 
the intrinsic qualities of a picture, and this 
made their work inevitably ineffective for 
purposes of large decoration. We would 
not minimize the importance of this quality 
of allusiveness, to the development of which 
most of the best painting of the t dozen 
years has been devoted—the quality which 
enables a picture to impress us by evoking 
the remembrance of some natural effect ; 
but we submit that its development has 
been on very special lines, and in a sense 
unduly literal. It has proceeded by an 
over-analysis of colour, an elaboration of 
aerial perspective which destroys the in- 
tegrity of the work as a piece of paint, and 
above all weakens its effect when seen from 
any but “the picture distance.’”’ Modern 
painters have long been accustomed, how- 
ever, to scoff at the man who must needs 
rub his nose against a picture; and as for 
the greater distance—well, the members of 
the N.E.A.C. have never really seen their 
pictures at a greater distance than the one 
at which, by their literal truth, the planes 
come together logically into a semblance of 
illusion, and by their close resemblance to 
three-dimensioned space enable us to forget 
that we are looking at a mass of paint which, 
as @ thing in the flat, is worried and over- 
modelled and lacking in strength of rhythm. 
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Even so intellectual a thing as painting is 
controlled by material facts, and the accident 
of a i gallery may induce a larger and 
less professional outlook. The painter may 
be reminded that the picture which looks 
right from but one point of view is inevitably 
suitable for private possession alone, for 
only two or three persons at a time 
can take that particular point of view. 
If the picture is to ‘be enjoyed by a 
roomful of people, the claims of a bolder 
and more generalized design must be 
considered. And if he sees a work which 
admits these claims alongside his own, the 
artist will admit that the latter, in its 
escape into three-dimensioned space, may 
have gained in complexity, but lost in force 
and directness. 

We cannot altogether regret the years 
spent in this witchcraft of colour adumbra- 
tion. There has emerged from it Mr. Wilson 
Steer, who is in this domain a master— 
seems, indeed, to have been born expressly 
for such work; and while none of his 
followers is quite so natural and happy 
within its precincts, we must acknowledge 
an occasionally astonishing capacity, as in 
Mrs. Cheston’s brilliant pair of pictures, 
Under the Cliff (60) and The Glen (65). 
None the less we hail Mr. John’s effort at 
decoration, The Way down to the Sea (41), 
as a return to a saner and more legitimate, 
and above all more useful manner of paint- 


ing. 

Sewn if we look at it sideways in a 
foreshortened view, this nobly compact 
system of lines retains something of its 
eloquence; and in his use of colour Mr. 
John shows a like return to the elemental, 
refusing to develope minor differences which 
add nothing to the human significance of 
his picture. Somewhat too consciously, 
perhaps (and hence a certain discord), he 
has determined to eliminate aerial per- 
spective, as only compromising the carrying 
power and legibility of his design; yet we 
cannot help feeling that he was right in 
reducing this element to greater simplicity 
than is currently demanded by the painters 
around him. Even Mr. Steer’s Broken Bough 
(42), @ capital example of his powers, looks 
small and tortured beside Mr. John’s large 
and tranquil spacing. 

There is no question here as to which is 
the more perfect artist. Mr. Steer is that, 
incomparably, but we feel that if we survey 
the whole field of art with that largeness 
which reduces later European painting to 
an episode, then Mr. Steer’s art is an oddity, 
albeit a most poetic one, while Mr. John’s is 
a return to the grander and more monu- 
mental tradition. He has the true use for 
detail, as in his selection and vivid present- 
ment of the curious greasy mud, breaking 
as it dries into starry fissures, which is 
characteristic of the dank melancholy of 
the period of neap tides. The types of the 
women, moreover, with the exception of the 
one to the left of the composition, are 
noble and expressive, and we fail to see in 
them the repulsiveness for which their 
creator is perennially chaffed. Except in 
the exaggerated leanness of the one figure 
already referred to, this appears to us 4 
work of great power and seriousness, which 
we commend to the attention of those 
purchasers for provincial galleries who 
occasionally a by a dozen years or 
so the verdict of London. This procession 
of women, with the frail and _ bloodless 
child, seem to tread resignedly the inevit- 
able soiling path of decay towards some 
Stygian flood, sadly sunlit, yet stagnant, 
on the opposite bank of which the spec- 
tator discerns an unreal shore of illusively 
golden sand. 

This is Mr. John’s first successful venture 





in poetic inting. His rtrait of Mr. 
Nicholson ( 38) is i his rat 4 vein of clever, 
but not very inspired realism. It is like the 
work of Mr. Orpen, though the head is 
perhaps better painted. On the other hand, 
the use of the curtain is an obtrusive example 
of bad design. Mr. W. Rothenstein’s Right 
Hon. Charles Booth (55) is free from the 
theatricality which in Mr. John’s portrait 
may have been a little authorized by the 
sitter; but while the head is sensitively 
and finely modelled, we are oppressed by 
the obtrusively cold colour of the hair, 
which finds no answering note in the general 
scheme of the background, and here also 
the criticism of holier tea in a large gallery 
is valuable to the painter. Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s portrait group (64) is noticeable for 
the delightful character of the masquerading 
boy, but there is a want of nicety of relation 
between the modelling of this head and 
what should have been the more elusive 
modelling of the mother’s profile. The 
other half of portraiture, which achieves 
greater pictorial unity, but fails in intimacy 
of characterization, is well shown in Mr. 
Philip Connard’s gleaming study of A 
Spanish Lady (32), and, with greater solidity 
and rather less colour-sense, in Mr. 3 
Portrait Group (13) of Mr. George Moore 
and an audience. 

Among the drawings, Mr. Walter Sickert’s 
Benedetta della Madonna (173) is the most 
striking of the figure studies; while of the 
newer comers Mr. Lees is noticeable for his 
leanings towards Pre-Raphaelitism, and Mr. 
Albert Rothenstein shows drawings from 
life, careful and alert, but a little wanting 
in easy rhythm. As yet it is his ostensibly 
humorous work, like No. 195 or No. 202, 
which is most spontaneous. Mr. Beerbohm’s 
caricatures are amusing, but the advance in 
draughtsmanship which astonished every 
one last year is not quite sustained in his 
present work. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. Steer’s three 
drawings (318, 319, 322) are incomparably 
brilliant ; and we should mention also the 
work of Prof. Holmes (309), Mr. Kneen 
(336), Mr. D. S. McColl (315, 323), and Mr. 
Mark Fisher (270). 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Ar the Leicester Galleries Mr. Francis 
James’s flower pieces, overpoweringly bril- 
liant as they prove to their neighbours in a 
mixed exhibition, are n ily intercom- 
bative when hung together. He is inclined 
to choose, moreover, occasionally as subjects 
certain prim flowers with which a painter of 
more naive temperament would succeed 
better. With the full rolling forms of tulips 
and the like he deals, on the other hand, 
in masterly fashion, and with the flash 
of anemones and fresher gleam of narcissus. 
Nos. 21 and 18 show him at his subtilest, 
Nos. 16 and 59 at his utmost splendour. 
The exhibition is unapproachable in its kind. 

In Mr. Clausen’s show alongside the 
water-colours (of which the effects of hoar- 
frost, Nos. 1 and 7, and of night, Nos. 2 and 
47, are the best) easily outshine the smaller 
oil studies by their greater ease and spon- 
taneity. Theto him more laborious medium, 
however, brings its compensation in more 
sustained efforts, like the large Visit (29) 
or the two charming portraits of children 
(25 and 45). In this medium the closer 
finish yields the finer results. 

The exhibition of work by the Hon. 
Neville Lytton and Mr. Charles Louis Geoffroy 
at the Carfax shows some technical training, 
but is far below the artistic level of the 
exhibits we are accustomed to see at this 


gallery. 
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THE CUTHBERTSON SALE. 


THe important collection belonging to Mr. 
E. H. Cuthbertson was sold by Messrs. Christie 
on the 21st inst., many of the prices obtained 

very " 

Brees, english School: Reynolds, The 
Snake in the Grass, a young woman reclining 
on a bank, and raising her right arm to hide her 
face from Cupid, who stands before her, loosening 
the strings of her blue sash; a snake appears 
in the grass at her side, 5,1451.; Miss Franks, 
in white dress brocaded with gold, a blue sash 
round her waist, 5047. Romney, Mrs. Black- 
burne, in white striped muslin dress, a red Oriental 
sash round her waist, 5,4601.; Mrs. Newbery 
(Mary Raikes, only sister of Robert Raikes; 
married Francis Newbery, 1770), in brown dress 
with light-blue ribbons, seated, hands clasped, 

’ ; Portrait of a Lady, in yellow dress 
with short sleeves, powdered hair, 4931. Vicat 
Cole, Near Leith Hill, Surrey, with peasants 
and sheep, evening, 1107. Constable, A View 
on the River Stour, 714/.; In Helmingham Park, 
4411; Salisbury, 4041. ; A Cornfield near Brighton, 
1262. D. Cox, The Cross-Roads, 588/.; A Windy 
Day, 451l.; Changing Pastures, 1781.; The 
Rei of the Flock, 2627.; A Moorland Land- 
scape, 1781. ©. Fielding, Dunstaffnage Castle, 
f shire, 1107. W. Miiller, On the Medway, 
2941. J. Stark, View near a Farm, 1361. 

Continental Schools: Corot, Landscape, with 
trees on the left, under which stands a peasant 
in a red cap, 3,3071.; another landscape, a 
sandy road by the side of a wall, a man and two 
women conversing in the foreground, 2,940l. 
Daubigny, Paysage dans l’Eure, three peasant- 
women on a rough road to the right, leading to a 
clump of trees, 2,205/.; La Seine a Nantes, 
looking across the river to the town, a greystone 
bridge in the centre, 1,6271. N. Diaz, In the 
Forest, 1,8901.; The Forest of Fontainebleau, 
1,627. ; Three Ladies, in Oriental costume, with 
two dogs, 1,732. J. Dupré, A River Scene, 
two cows grazing on the further bank, 2,835l. ; 
A Woody River Scene, with cows in a field 
in the distance, 7351.; La Soulaie, a sluggish 
stream with willows, a boy angling from the 
bank, 1,0557. H. Harpignies, Range d’Arbres 
prés la Loire, sunset sky, 7871. ; e Mediter- 
ranean Coast, 1,0711.; La Loire prés Source, 
the river in the middle distance, with hills on the 
further side, 2,1001.; a river scene with a 
mill, a peasant angling from the bank, the 
sinking sun reflected in the clear water, 1,3121.; 
Evening, a quiet pool surrounded by trees, with 
two storks at the water’s edge, 735l.; A Woody 
Landscape, with a hill on the right, and a river 
in the middle distance, 3671. C. Jacque, The 
Flock, a shepherd, in blue blouse, and carrying 
a staff, with a flock of sheep near the side of a 
wood, 3,3601.; La Bergére, a _peasant-girl 
carrying a satchel, with sheep emerging from a 
shed, 2,2051. E. van Marcke, Cattle in a Stream, 
with a herd of cattle in a pasture on the left, 
3,990. ; Three Cows at a Pool, 819l.; A Group 
of Cows on the Bank of a Stream, 5461. J. Maris, 
View overlooking a village, in grey morning light, 
a barge moored against the further bank of a 
canal, near three willow trees, 3,150l.; Scheven- 
ingen, low tide, with two stranded fishing-boats, 
945l.; A Dutch Road between Two Dykes, with 
@ peasant taking three horses to a farm, 1,8901. ; 
A Shepherdess and Sheep, the shepherdess in 


white cap, | upon a staff, looking at her 
dog, 1,102l. T. usseau, The Winding Road, 
a rough , on which are pools of water, and a 


easant woman carrying a truss of hay upon her 
ead, 4,8301. C. Troyon, Cows —- 9451. ; 
A Shepherd and Sheep, an old shepherd advancing 
an avenue, 2,2051. Rosa Bonheur, Head 

of a Ram, 1891. J. C. Cazin, River Scene, with a 
windmill, cottages, and boat, moonrise, 3461. 
P. J. Clays, Dutch Pincks at the Mouth of a 
River, 4207. E. Fromentin, Returning from 
Hun , Arab horsemen fording a river, 6511. 
J. J. Henner, Head of a Girl, with flowing hai 
and blue dress, 5041. S. Lepine, The Seine, 3991. 
G. Michel, A ogee with a sandy road in 
the foreground, a windmill on rising ground to 
the left, 1102. J. Veyrassat, Loading the Hay 
Wain, 2101. 

Drawings: D. Cox, Milking-Time, 631. J. M. 
Whistler, A Girl with a Fan, pastel, on brown 
aper, 2201.; A Study of a Girl, in red, pastel, on 
rown paper, 2527. 

The 101 lots realized a total of 77,4561. 


Messrs. Christie sold on the 24th inst. the follow- 
ing drawings, from various collections: ©. Field- 
ountainous Landscape, with cattle on a 

J. Israéls, 
. Lewis, The Hosh of the Artist’s 
House, Cairo, 521. ; The Gourieh, 75!. 


Returning from Labour, | 


Fine-Art Gossip. 


The Burlington Magazine for June opens 
with a demand for an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances attending the sale of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s Holbein. The French section 
of the portrait exhibition now open in Paris 
is discussed by M. Andre Pératé; and the 
historical portrait exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club is criticized by Miss 
Mary F. S. Hervey. Both papers are illus- 
trated, Major Palmer’s portrait attributed 
to Holbein forming the frontispiece of the 
number. A third illustrated article deals 
with the work of Mr. P. Wilson Steer in 
connexion with the foundation of an art 
gallery at Johannesburg. Mr. R. L. Hob- 
son continues his studies of early Chinese 
porcelain with an elaborate article on Celadon, 
to which five full-page plates are devoted. 
Among the contributors of shorter notes 
may be mentioned Prof. Georges Hulin de 
Loo, Mr. Herbert Cook, Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, Mr. W. H. J. Weale, and Miss 
Emily H. Stephens, the last-named giving 
an account of a recently discovered fresco 
at Fiesole. In the American section Dr. 
Sirén concludes his series of articles on Tre- 
cento pictures in the United States. 

THE first exhibition of pictures, sculpture, 
and craftwork by the members of the 
United Arts Club, Dublin, was opened in 
the Club Studio on Monday last. 

An exhibition of pictures of life in the 
West of Ireland by Mr. Jack Yeats is now 
On view at the Leinster Hall, Dublin. The 
work shown is characterized by simplicity 
and directness. The West of Ireland peasant 
types are admirably observed, the studies 
of circus life being especially interesting. 

J. F. W. writes :— 

‘In your review last week of Hind’s ‘ History 
of Engraving and Etching,’ you state Bohn to be 
the publisher of W. F. Tiffin’s ‘Gossip about Por- 
traits.’ It should be John Russell Smith, 1867.” 

WE t to hear of the death of M. 
Frangois Emile Michel, a talented artist, 
to-day most widely known as a writer on 
art, and a contributor to our own columns. 
M. Michel was born at Metz on July 19th, 
1828. He studied art under M. Migette, 
a@ local drawing instructor, and was for a 
time a pupil of Maréchal, the stained-glass 

ainter. . Michel obtained medals at the 
Sen of 1868, 1889, and 1900, having been 
in the interval (1892) ,elected a member of 
the Institute. One of his earlier pictures, 
‘Gardeuse d’Oies,’ is at Nantes; and two 
| of his later pictures are in the Luxembourg— 
‘Semailles d’Automne,’ from the Salon of 
1873, and ‘ La Dune, a de Harlem,’ from 
the Salon of 1885. e continued to ex- 
hibit at the Salon up to the present year. 
He wrote many volumes on art, including 
two big books on Rubens and Rembrandt, 
‘Etudes sur VHistoire de TArt’; and 
several monographs in the “ Artistes 
Célébres ” series, including Boucher, Ter- 
burg, and Hobbema. At the time of his 
death he had just finished an elaborate 
work on the Forest of Fontainebleau, with 
numerous illustrations. 

THE last number of the Archivio Storico 
Lombardo contains an article (by Angelo 
Monteverdi) on the tomb of the Persian 
martyrs SS. Maris, Martha, Audifax, and 
Abachum, formerly in the church of S. 
Lorenzo at Cremona. The writer proves 
(what had been assumed by many critics) 
that the tomb was the work of the Pavian 
sculptor Amadeo, whose signature it bore, 
together with the date 1482, though date and 
signature are unfortunately no longer in 
| existence. Of the fragments of the tomb, 
which was broken up in 1798 on the su 
| pression of the chureh of 8S. Lorenzo, eight 











bas-reliefs now decorate the two pulpits in 
the cathedral of Cremona ; a tondo with the 
Annunciation is in the Louvre; another 
with the Nativity is in the sculpture museum 
in the Castello at Milan ; and three statuettes 
of the Madonna and two saints have dis- 
appeared. The attribution of the “ Ano- 
nimo,” who in 1525 ascribed the sculptures 
to Amadeo, was therefore correct; and 
Vasari, who assigned them to “‘ Geremia da 
Cremona,’ was mistaken. The opinion of 
Count Malaguzzi, Amadeo’s most recent 
biographer, is fully confirmed by the results 
of Signor Monteverdi’s investigations, while 
the theory of another Italian critic that the 
tomb was the work of Pietro da Rho falls 
to the ground. The writer of the article 
goes on to show that the authenticated 
works of Giov. Pietro da Rho prove him to 
have been a sculptor of moderate endow- 
ments, and that many of the works ascribed 
to him are either by Amadeo himself or are 
good examples of that master’s workshop ; 
and he further shows that the Milanese 
Giov. Pietro da Rho is not to be confounded, 
as has constantly been the case, with Pietro 
de Rondo of Cremona, a painter and sculptor 
whose name is frequently met with in docu- 
ments, but by whom no existing works are 
known. 

THE artist Ferdinand von Recnicek, 
whose death at the early age of forty is 
announced from Munich, was chiefly known 
by his satires of society in Simplicissimus.§, 

THE various }“‘ récompences.” and {prizes 
of the Salon des Artistes Frangais were 
published on Tuesday last. We can men- 
tion only a few of the more important. 
In the section of painting the Prix Lefebvre- 
Glaize (900fr.) is awarded to M. Clovis Cazes, 
who also obtains a medal. The Prix Rosa 
Bonheur (1,500fr.) is taken by M. Charles 
Fouqueray. No first medal has _ been 
awarded, and of the seven second medals 
M. Louis Biloul gets one for his ‘ Baptéme 
des Enfants trouvés,’ and Mlle. Morstadt 
one for her ‘Campement devant le Bourg.’ 
In sculpture the five first medals are awarded 
to M. Louis Couvers, A. Terroir, G. Verez, 
Roger-Bloche, and P. Roussel. In engraving 
the second medal is taken by M. Lafleur ; 
in architecture the first medal goes to M. 
Tony Garnier. 

M. CHARLES BRUNNER, who was for 
many years with M. Sedelmeyer, the well- 
known Paris picture-dealer, is opening this 
week at 11, Rue Royale, Paris, a new gallery, 
and his first public exhibition will consist 
of some fine portraits of various periods and 
schools, particularly French, English, and 
Dutch. The proceeds of this exhibition 
will be devoted to the relief of the poor 
fishing population of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. 

Herr J. Hatze sends us the sale catalogue 
of a remarkable collection of English and 
French engravings of the eighteenth century, 
sporting prints, &c., which will be sold at his 
rooms in Ottostrasse, Munich, on June 15th 
and the next three days. As the many 
illustrations of the catalogue show, a number 
of rarities will be offered. 








MUSIC 


—@—= 


THE WEEK. 
Covent GaRDEN,—Production of Debussy’s 
* Pelléas et Mélisande.’ La Tosca. 
In 1778 Mozart wrote to his father about 
Benda’s two duologues, ‘Medea’ and 
‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ works which he had 
heard with the greatest pleasure. “ You 
probably know,” he says, “that there 
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is no singing, but declamation; some- 
times, indeed, words are spoken while 
the music is playing, and then the effect 
is most magnificent.” And he gives his 
own opinion that “ most recitatives should 
be treated in opera in this way ; and only 
occasionally, when the words are suitable 
for musical expression, should there be 
singing in the recitative.” 

Although Benda’s two duologues were 
much played and much discussed, the 
new art was soon forgotten. It has been 
revived by M. Claude Debussy in his 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ which was pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in 
1902, and performed for the first time 
in England at Covent Garden yesterday 
week. History, however, never repeats 
itself exactly. Benda’s spoken dialogue, 
or rather declamation, has become what 
has been aptly described as intensified 
speech ; while his music, with due allow- 
ances for the period, was similar in spirit. 
M. Debussy is of opinion that Wagner, 
owing to the symphonic character of his 
music, failed to bring about a true union 
between music and drama, except at 
certain happy moments, among which 
he would, we presume, include many 
pages of the first act of ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
and especially the scene in the third act 
when Briinnhilde pleads with Wotan. 
M. Debussy’s criticism is, we believe, just. 
The emotional music and the rich orches- 
tral colouring have been the chief causes 
of Wagner’s success. Much of his art- 
work can be, and is, enjoyed in the 
concert-room, and by many who, though 
they hear the music-dramas at the 
opera-house, trouble little, except perhaps 
at exciting moments, about what is being 
~ on the stage. During the whole of 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ the mystic play, 
with its fate-bound mortals, or “‘ marion- 
ettes,” to use Maeterlinck’s expres- 
sion, commands attention. At first the 
music may be described as_ colour, 
atmosphere; but as the tragedy grows 
in intensity, the music becomes also 
emotional; the last three acts are the 
most impressive. 

By means of masterly orchestral colour- 
ing and exquisitely delicate harmonies, 
M. Debussy in his instrumental works 
has produced some striking effects; the 
music, however, often seems to require 
a detailed programme to enable the hearer 
to follow the train of the composer’s 
thoughts. In ‘Pelléas’ the stage pro- 
vides such a programme, and all the 
chiaroscuro and colouring experiments are 
at once felt to be as appropriate as they 
are skilful. Colour has always been 
considered one of the chief beauties of 
nature, and the composer’s tone-painting 
im connexion with trees, water, and sky 
is specially characteristic. 

_The rendering of the work under the 
direction of Signor Campanini was ex- 
tremely fine. Of the poem there is no 
need to speak, but in performance the 
way in which Mélisande plays with the 
ring before it falls into the water seems 
to spoil a romantic situation. Then, 
again, among the numerous scenes the 
very short one in the vaults of the castle 


appears superfluous. The interpreters— 
Miles. Féart, Bourgeois, and Trentini, 
who impersonated Mélisande, Geneviéve, 
and Yniold respectively ; and MM. Mar- 
coux, Warnery, and Bourbon, the Arkel, 
Pelléas, and Golaud—were all excellent, 
and their enunciation so distinct that 
the book of the text was for once un- 
necessary. The piece was superbly staged. 
It deserves, and we hope will achieve, 
success. Masterpieces such as ‘ Orphée,’ 
‘Don Juan,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ and ‘ Tristan’ will 
not be cast into the shade by ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,’ for comparison between it and 
works of so different a kind is not possible. 
Puccini’s ‘ La Tosca’ was performed on 
Wednesday ——- and attracted a 
large audience. Mlle. Destinn as Floria 
sang beautifully ; but either she was not 
at her ease, or it is not a part that suits 
her well. It must, however, be noted that 
it was her first appearance in that difficult 
part. Signor Anselmi was a good Cavara- 
dossi, while Signor Sammarco and M. 
Gilibert impersonated Scarpia and the 
Sacristan with their usual efficiency. 








Musical Gossip. 


MapaME ADELINA Patti took part last 
Saturday afternoon in the concert at the 
Mansion House organized by the Lady 
Mayoress in aid of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. She 
was in good voice, and sang with her wonted 
skill and finish, Madame Clara Butt, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, the Earl of Shaftesbury — who 
has an agreeable light tenor voice—and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford also contributed songs ; 
and Miss Marie Hall played three violin solos. 
The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
several animated performances in the course 
of the afternoon. 

M. Sercer KussEwitzky gave his second 
orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday. His reading of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony in E minor was excellent. We 
especially liked the plaintive touches he 
introduced into the Valse, thus rendering it 
more in keeping with the rest of the work. 
Herr Leonid Sobinoff sang airs from operas 
by Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
with good taste. He has a tenor voice of 
excellent quality. 

THE programme of M. Paderewski’s 
recent concert at the Paris Conservatoire 
included his new Symphony, Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor ’ Concerto, and the one in c minor, 
by M. Saint-Saéns. The orchestra was under 
the direction of M. Messager. 

At the third Empire Concert at the Albert 
Hall last Saturday the programme consisted 
for the most part of familiar music. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘Britannia’ Overture 
was played by the combined bands of the 
Sandon Symphony Orchestra and the Cold- 
stream Guards, and Arthur Hervey 
conducted his tone-picture ‘On the March.’ 
A‘ Chorus of Empire’ and another chorus, 
‘Empire of the Sea,’ composed by Dr. 
Charles Harriss, the ——— of the concert, 
for chorus (Royal Albert Hall Choir) and 
orchestra, were ‘ormed for the first time. 
In both the writing is straightforward, but 
the former is the bolder and stronger. The 
artists included Madame Albani and Sir 
Charles Santley. The conductors were Sir 
Frederick Bridge and Dr. Harriss. 


Ar the ‘Haydn Centenary Concert” 





of the —— Society of Musicians, 
on June 12th at Messrs. Broadwood’s, a 


short paper on Haydn will be read by Dr. 
W. H. Cummings. 


A BRONZE portrait medallion to the 
memory of Dr. James Culwick was unveiled 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on the 
20th inst. by his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. The memorial, the work of 
Mr. Oliver Sheppard, was erected by the 
members of the y ses oe Choral Society, of 
which Dr. Culwick was the founder and 
conductor. 

WE learn from Dr. Erich Prieger that the 
Beethoven Quintet for wind instruments 
performed at the recent Bonn Festival was 
probably written between 1798 and 1802, 
and that, although an early work, it shows 
signs of the coming man. Only one move- 
ment has been preserved in its entirety, 
viz., the Adagio. Missing bars in the 
opening Allegro have been made good from 
@ corresponding passage in the movement, 
though Beethoven, of course, might have 

resented them in varied form. Of the 

inuet only twenty bars exist, so any 
attempt at restoration was hopeless. The 
finale not been found. 

Tue death is announced of Isaac Albeniz, 
the Spanish composer. He was born at 
Comprodon in 186], and after studyi 
under various teachers, notably Brassein an 
Liszt, appeared, and with success, as @ 
pianist. Later, however, he devoted him- 
self to composition. His opera, ‘ The Magic 
Opal’ was produced at the Lyric Theatre in 
1893. ‘Enrico Clifford’ and ‘ Pepita 
Jimenez’ were brought out at Barcelona in 
1894 and 1895. 

Tut Max Klinger monument to Brahms, 
which has been placed in the foyer of the 
new Musikhalle at Hamburg, was unveiled 
on the seventy-sixth anniversary of the birth 
of the composer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow.-Sar. Romi Opera, Covent Garden. 

— Grand Italian Opera, Lane (Wed. Matinée, 2.30. 
Tues. Miss Julia Hochstadter’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein 

— Mr. Arthur Newstead's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Mr. jpormacels Barton's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 


a 
— Madame Olga Samaroff's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Miss Maria Freund's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

— Messrs. A. Roth and Sven Kjellstrém’s Pianoforte and Violin 
Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hal 
Tuvrs. Miss Marie Horne’s Costume Recital, 3, Queen’s Theatre. 
— Madame nska’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
. Samazeuilh’s 'Cello Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Miss Zukerman’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
. Macmilien’s Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 

i aly Ormond’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 

iss Helene Stylianides’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 

Jeanne Darlay’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

r. Plunket Greene's Song Recital, 3.30, Zolian 

Société des Concerts Frangais, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Mr. Boris Hambourg’s ‘Cello Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Bancrofts: Recollections of Sixty 
Years. By Marie and Squire Bancroft. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. (John 
Murray.)—As their former book, ‘ On and Off 
the Stage,’ is now out of print and often 
inquired after, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft 
have “retold” their “remmiseences In & 
different way.” Twenty of the sixty years 
mentioned in the title were spent by them in 
the control of two London theatres, the old 
Prince of Wales’s and the Haymarket ; and 
the financial results of that memorable enter- 
prise must make the mouths of modern 
managers water with envy. “The net 
profit,” we are told, “on the twenty years’ 
management exceeded the sum of 180,0000.”’ 
Of course, expenses were smaller then: 
“John Hare’s first salary was only 2I. 
weekly, nor did he ever reach with us the 
high figures subsequently paid, as it never 
exceeded 20/.” So again with dramatists : 
“The highest fees paid by us to Robertson 
were at the rate of 5l. for each performance 





of his comedies.’”’ And with theatres: 








656 
“The nightly expenses at the old Prince of 
Wales’s never exceeded 70/.; at the Hay- 
market, when we began there, they reached 
100%., and had increased by the end of our 
stay to 1201.” Here is another remarkable 
statement: ‘The word ‘failure’ is taken 
to mean the production of a play by which 
money was lost ; in the course of our twenty 
years of management we had four such 





catastrophes: ‘How She Loves Him,’ | 
* Tame Cats,’ ‘ Wrinkles,’ and ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.’”’ Four failures in five times as 


many years! How lucky the Bancrofts 
must consider they were in their times when 
they look around them and see that in our 
modern playhouses theproportionof successes 
to failures is that of about one to four. 
It is, indeed, on the contrast which they 
furnish between the theatrical conditions 
of thirty or forty years ago and those of our 
day that the piquancy of these memoirs 


largely depends. 
ise the two questions of why _he 


and Mrs. Bancroft, as she then was, left 
the Prince of Wales’s for the Haymarket 
and why they retired from management, 
Sir Squire in answering the first point reminds 
us that during their conduct of their two 
houses fifteen new theatres were opened. 
In explanation of his retirement he quotes 
the “sordid” reason that they realized a 
profit of 15,0007. in six months at the Hay- 
market, but also adds that their chief 
difficulty, through ever-increasing opposition, 
was that of “keeping together what for 
many years had been a picked company.” 
May not another reason have been that with 
a ger playhouse and a kind of play 
expected of them which required more 
some aa and therefore costly illustration, 
they found themselves involved in a highly 
speculative policy, and therefore shrewdly 
resolved to dhendion their management while 
it was still supremely successful and showed 
the splendid profits already mentioned ? 

On the whole the figures and financial 
details are the most interesting features of 
this book, which is not without “ pee 
Still, it contains reminiscences of the notable 
playwrights with whom its authors came 
in contact—Tom Taylor, Wilkie Collins, 
H. J. Byron, T. W. Robertson, and Sardou— 
as well as an abundance of amusing anecdotes. 
It was Byron who, when he had remonstrated 
with a provincial landlady over the sleepless 
night he had passed under her roof, and been 
told indignantly that there was not a single 
flea in her house, replied: ‘I am sure of 
it too; they are all married and have large 
families.” Edmund Yates figures as the 
hero in another of Sir Squire’s tales. He 
was at table d’héte abroad with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and the latter had drawn his 
attention to a pretty woman some seats 
distant from them. Yates the better to 
see her rose from his chair, whereupon 
Sullivan rapped on the table and called out, 
“* Hear ! Tsar !” as if for a speech. The 
attention of the ts was attracted, but 
Yates was still absorbed, till suddenly he 
perceived his ludicrous position and sat 
down “positively blushing.’ Sardou Sir 
Squire portrays thus :— 

“*He was a small, nervous, lean, and wiry man, 
shabbily dressed, wearing an old smoking cap, his 
throat enveloped in a white silk muffler—et toujours 
souffrant, he being a martyr to neuralgia. His head 
in those days, when he was only 47, struck me as a 
mixture of familiar points in pictures of Napoleon, 
Voltaire, and a typical Jesuit father, while his 
smile was almost as telling as Henry Irving’s.” 

Naturally Sir Squire has some signi- 
ficant allusions to Irving. He talks 
of the wonderful refinement which came 
upon his friend’s features—in later years, 
he is quick to add; in earlier days “there 
was a smack of the country actor in his 
a@ppearance....even a suggestion of a type 
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immortalised by Dickens.” Sir Squire is loud, 
too, in praise of Irving’s generosity and 
genius ; but he does not seem to have found 
the atmosphere of autocracy at the Lyceum 
particularly a ble, for he remarks: ‘“‘ My 
wife and I been content to choose 
plays without regard to ourselves: the 

licy at the Lyceum was on another plane.” 

e tells us also how he vainly tried to induce 
Irving, after Ellen Terry’s success in ‘ Much 
Ado,” to stage ‘As You Like It,’ and how 
he mentioned Terriss for Orlando, Forbes 
Robertson for Jacques, and Fernandez for 
the banished Duke, and ur that Ellen 
Terry should be allowed, ‘‘ while still yo 4 
to show us Rosalind,” only to be met with 
the answer: ‘‘ Good—good !—but where 
do I come in?” ‘“ Touchstone,” he was 
told, and the suggestion did not please. 
Sir Squire adds :— 

*** King John’ and ‘ King Richard II.’ were other 
plays I more than once in Friendly talk ventured to 
urge upon him ; while he allowed all his own wealth 
of ideas concerning a grand production of ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ for which he had splendid help from Alma 
Tadema, to slide away and vanish, losing eventually 





the opportunity of playing Brutus, and casting 
Forbes Robertson and Terriss for Cassius and Mare 
Antony.” 


In 1878, he says, he assured Irving that 
success could be achieved as readily at the 
Lyceum as at the old Prince of Wales’s 
(‘ Diplomacy’ was then running) if money 
were spent freely and wisely. ‘‘I adhere to 
my belief,” now asserts Sir Squire, “ but 
wide is the difference between spending and 
wasting.” He also narrates a curious story 
about ing’s hacking to pieces a portrait 
of himself—‘“a clever likeness, but not a 
pleasant one”’—painted by Mr. Sargent, 
and exhibited in 1888 at the Academy. 

ing, he informs us, once condoled with 
him over his having been so closely associated 
with the ‘ Caste’ comedies: ‘‘ What a pity, 
for your own sake; for no actor can be 
remembered long who does not appear in 
the classical drama.” Let Sir Squire Ban- 
croft take comfort. He and the light- 
hearted actress who first portrayed Polly 
Eccles, and gave us a famous Lady Teazle 
and Peg Wo mn, are sure of their place 
in stage-history. There is no playgoer to-day 
but owes them a debt of gratitude. So long 
as Robertson’s name is remembered, theirs 
can never be forgotten as pioneers in the 
development of our modern drama. 





ERRATUM.—No. 4256, p. 612, col. 3, lL. 33 from foot, for 
“* Gainsborough ” read Guisborough. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—D. L.. P.—S. C. G—G. P.—A. L.— 
A. R. W.—Received. D. B.—G. A. D.—Not suitable for us. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—@—. 
NOW READY, crown 4to, 15s. net. 


MODERN HOMES. 


Selected Examples of Dwelling-Houses 
Described and Illustrated. 
By T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 
With a Foreword by Sir ASTON WEBB, R.A., and nearly 
300 Illustrations, chiefly from Pen-Drawings by the Author, 


A book of typical specimens of modern country-house 
architecture, which should — to all who are interested 
in modern architecture, or who are contemplating building. 








A STORY OF SUSSEX. NOW READY, cloth, 6s. 


STARBRACE. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH, 
Author of ‘The Tramping Methodist.’ 

In her new py | Miss Kaye Smith provides a worthy 
successor to her first novel ‘The Tramping Methodist,’ 
which was very well received last year. Like its predecessor, 
it gives a graphic and vivid picture of eighteenth-century 
life in Sussex. 





JUST PUBLISHED, fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages 
bearing on London. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title- e, Binding, and End-Papers designed b 
~ M. V. V HEELHOUSE. — “/ 
“Here we have a collection of what a number of ple, 
famous more or less, have written about London, and a very 
fine collection it is. The arrangement is ——— : 
pectator. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE. 


Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
By E. E. C. GOMME, B.A. 


An entirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the 
Parker MS, but extracts have been e from the other 
MSS. wherever the difference of phraseology or fact justified 
their insertion. A very elaborate index is a special feature 
of this edition. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURE 
SERIE 





Crown 8vo, each with § Coloured Plates and Decorated 
Title-Page, Covers, and End-Papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 


By Mrs. EWING. 
Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S 
REMEMBRANCES. 


By Mrs. EWING. 
Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


**The new series cf Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep @ 
careful eye.” —Athenceum. 

This well-known Series now includes upwards of 
800 Volumes of Standard Works in English Litera- 
ture, and Translations from the Classics and all the 
Modern Languages on 





HISTORY | SCIENCE 
BIOGRAPHY NATURAL HISTORY 
ARCHAHOLOGY PHILOSOPHY 
THEOLOGY POETRY 
TOPOGRAPHY | ART 

ANTIQUITIES | FICTION 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 

Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 

A Detailed Catalogue of the Libraries will be sent 
on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


ON JUNE 8. THE BEST seibed of teaching a child is 
ing to its i ination. 
LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR | wm MBOT toc of “ugh Here’ te 


therefore : — 
= a agonal = eerie Presi STORIES OF 


186, net. | THE ENGLISH. 





“One of the most splendid officers and gallant gentlemen who ever graced the roll of the Army that : 
won for usan Empire.” For some years before her death in 1899, at the age of eighty-three, Miss Harriet | Told to a Child. 
Chamberlain devoted much labour and time to collating a vast number of letters and documents which | By “F.” 
referred to the careers of her brothers—Sir Neville and Sir Crawford Chamberlain. These papers were | P “If histo cam be given a form likely to make it palatable 
Se : or ° 0 you » a eceeded in doi i 
put at Mr. Forrest’s disposal in writing the a | ence ops od English.’ ag ote 5 ve Bd ith — 





| Fas of = Reger My cy OS | 449); it beer - 
’ aterloo. In what might escribed as a postscript, ‘F’ 
JUST PUBLISHED | makes plain the moral which she has cuiestoused tb point 
in the preceding pages. It is no exaggeration to say that 

| the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature for 

y] children, but a work of no slight value for the national 

good. It leads the child on and up through British history 

18 - 5 . to a realisation of what citizenship of suck an Empire as 
Britain means. ‘Stories of the English’ should find a wel- 





s ‘ | i h hold, and wh 
By General the Right Hon. Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. By ye 4-H Or 
a | illustrations conclude with the famous picture of Napoleon 
5s. net. | on board the Bellerophon.”—Scotsman. 











THE GREEN CURVE. 6- Novels. 6- 
By OLE-LUK-OIE. 6s. | CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON. 
Depicts the Realities of War. | para eng 8 


J an interesting and very 
Press Opinions. —‘‘ Powerful,” ‘‘ Vivid,” ‘* Remarkable,” ‘‘ Forceful and sincere,” ‘‘ Entertaining,” "eadable book.”—Daily Chronu : 
** Convincing,” ‘‘ Fascinating,” ‘* Most readable,” and ‘‘ Notably good.” ate ee © Gomes Seve tee Ge is the 
‘*This clever story.”—Spectator. 
“This very able novel....enriched by touches of great 
charm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
FIF TY YEARS OF IT | The whole study is one of rare fascination.” 
: A book of real feel to fa oxstuity vei brome 
. ** A book of r eeling—a story of de ully real human 

The Experiences and Struggles of a Volunteer of 1859. beings, loveable and faulty.” —Observer. 


‘*A sound piece of work.”—Times. 


By the Right Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B. (J. H. A. Macdonald), Lord Justice Clerk. Be re eli elite B ct ee bide ile 
10s. 6d. net. 


shrewd knowledge of the native.”—Globe. 

‘¢ Full of things which will contribute both to the amusement and the instruction of the general WHERE EVERY PROSPECT 
reader.” —Daily News. 

‘* Admirable ; as a book for the general reader it will successfully compete for the favour of all | PLEASES. 
who are in search of information or entertainment.”—Scotsman. By EDMUND SELLAR. 

; eer a r : 2 

“Should be read by smn Territorial.” —Dasly Mail. All who read this author’s ‘Glentyre’ should read this 

, book which Mr. Sellar has just produced—a story of Ceylon. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. = marci: a Transcript from Life 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of ‘Captain Desmond, V.C.’ By RASREES Cee ae Tern 


155 ; —_ THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE 
‘*Mrs. Diver has given us here a very interesting book...... full of puzzles. Still, it is good to have By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Anthor of ‘The Bar Sinister.’ 

to think about them.”—Spectator. ‘ (Immediately. 
‘Gives an excellent idea of the activities of Englishwomen in India.”—Birmingham Post. 


SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. BLACKWOOD 


For JUNE. contains 
By LIONEL JAMES (‘The Intelligence Officer”), Author of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.’ | * CHARACTERS.” By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Illustrated. 6s. | A DAY IN A GAME RESERVE. 


By Major STEVENSON-HAMILTON. 
Mr. James has used his wide travels to the best advantage. -In this book he covers ground in | A MAN’S MAN. Chaps. 4-6. 
Persia, India, Russia, South Africa, Germany, Turkey, and England. 


By Ian Hay, Author of ‘The Right Stuff. 
‘* The book has a welcome up-to-dateness, and provides a very readable volume of varied adventure, 4 Gas sedemaeny By Prof. James SuLLY. 

observation, and anecdote.” —Observer. | THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

‘Characterized by the masterly grasp of the subject, the same terse and forceful expression of the | q JaUNT TO JANINA. By ORIO WILLIAMS. 


author’s meaning that went so far to give his earlier books the success they achieved.” —Scotsman. | WITH MY SALAMANDERS. 
SCHWEINEHUND. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION. YEE tEinokEe™™ yAXEETn ol 


MUSINGS WITHOUT OD. 
Reform”—Lord Curzon’s Proposals —The 





























By J. W. ALLEN, formerly Brackenbury Exhibitioner, Hulsean Professor of Modern Paar Man—Abiliey or Poverty?—The Duty of the 
History at Bedford College, University of London. University—Ideals Old and New—Degrees for Women— 
Convocation to the Rescue !—The Budget—Finance or 
5a. net. j Revenge—An Unsettled World—The Profits of 
Literature. 
rs Exceedingly interesting and written with a clearness and liveliness which give it an honourable EDITORIAL NOTE-COMTE FERDINAND 
position amongst discussions of this kind.” —Daily Telegraph. DE LESSEPS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Magazines, &r. 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THE BUDGET OF 1909. By Harold Cox, M.P. 
A GLANCE AT A WAR HORIZON. By MajorGen. Sir W. G. 
Knox, K.C.B. 


FOREWARNED BUT NOT FOREARMED: A WARNING FROM 
1870-71. By Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

MR. BIRRELL’S IRISH LAND BILL By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, K.0.V.0. 


A TRIBUTE TO SWINBURNE. By Ernest Rhys. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABDUL HAMID IL AND 
HIS COURT. By Professor A. Vambéry, 0.V.0. 

THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. By Edwyn Barclay. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SALON. By H. Heathcote 


A SWEDISH EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION. By Lady Darwin 


HENRY VIII. AND THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF LONDON. 


By the Rev. G. Monroe Royce. 


THE VINDICATORS OF SHAKESPEARE: A REPLY TO SIR 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. By George G. Greenwood, M.P. 

COPYRIGHT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By W. Morris Colles. 

THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER AND THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE QUESTION OF BRITISH 


CO-OPERATION. By Arthur von Gwinner (Governor of the 
Deutsche Bank). 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 

No, 522. JUNE. 2. 6d. 
THE BUDGET. By Lord Welby. 
FRENOH LABOUR UNIONS v. THE STATE. By Alexander Ular. 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN THEOLOGY. By Alfred £. 


THE ETHICS OF GREEK ART. By L. March Phillipps. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND ITS 
CHANGES DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. By the 

v. Canon Wilson, sometime Head Master of Clifton College. 

BULLS. By Jack London. 

TURKEY : Developments and Forecasts. By Edwin Pears. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN GERMAN STAGE. By 
Eulenspiegel. 


DARWINISM AND WALLACEISM. By Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Turkey : The Russian Crisis. By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
R . . P. ° 
AEREUEDMAUERE HOE Br Hoenn Fra 
INDEX TO VOL. XCV. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 








HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

THE PALADIN. Chaps. 13-15. By Horace A ley 


Shipping. 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 


GQ PITZBERGEN. 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 5. 
JULY 1 to JULY 27, 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 


Fares from 30 guineas. 


NO W 4 *. 


From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 6. 
JULY 2 two AUGUST IL 
No. 7. 


AUGUST 13 to AUGUST 26. 
THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P & O CRUISING YACHT ‘“ VECTIS.” 


BY 








3nsurance Companies. 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYER’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Raliway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 21,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
—— Sennen 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Vachell. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAMP. By 
J. A. H. With a Preface by Stanley J. Weyman. 


THE RISE OF MOULAI EL HAFID. By L. J. Brown. 
SARAH WILSON. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


THE GIRL WITH ONLY ONE TALENT. By W. E. 
Norris. 


A FORGOTTEN BOTANIST OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Canon John Vaughan. 

WILDFOWL AND PARLAKIMEDI. By Edmund 
Candler. 


OLD SANDY. By Austin Philips. 
ANTI-JACOBITE CONSPIRACIES. By Andrew Lang. 


PRISCILLA OF THE ‘GOOD INTENT.’ Chaps. 24-25. 
(Conclusion.) By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


TE_PULLDER, (inpded 319, 4, Catherine 


THE NEW LABOUR SCHEME. 

THE SECOND TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—III. 

pal tf 1S 8 INSTITUTION: — ANNUAL GENERAL 


HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 
THE INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 


A DESIGN FOR THE ETON MEMORIAL; 


OFFICES FOR THE PRUD TAL ASSURAN? 
PANY, ABERDEEN ; — rom 


REBUILDING UPPER GROSVENOR STREET; 
INTERIOR OF AN AGENCY; 


THE BEAUFORT GATEWAY, ST. CROSS HOSPITAL. 
15, page 586, 


ALSO SEE 
[HE BUILDER of May 

for Conditions of a Prize Competition for a 

FOUNTAIN for a PUBLIC GARDEN 
The Proprietors of the Builder offer a 
FIRST PRIZE OF £20 
anda 
7 SECOND PRIZE OF £10 
tor the’wwo best DESI 
ener eee iniy JURE bike apd il emda 
Walter Cave, who have kindly consented te tcy 2 — 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 

Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of a 
agents. 





-), at 
News- 


RYE Y MAN 


Whose estate will be liable for duty should read 


A POPULAR PAliacy. 
Sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LY ASSURANCE. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 








HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 1883. LIVERPOOL, 1896. PARIS, 1836. ADELAIDE, 1887. 
PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1393. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 

BUS HMILLS 


OP 


Have you tried this—the Prize-Winning Whisky ? 


From all Wine Merchants. 
Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


**OLD BUSHMILLS” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 
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ARE YOU INVITING GOUT? 


THE STEALTHY APPROACH OF URIC 
ACID ILLS. 


Do you know how treacherously gouty ailments 
steal over the system ? 

Among the most common of the warning in- 
dications of the gouty habit are a sense of lassitude 
and incapacity for work, an exhaused feeling of 
mind and body, general and mental depression, 
slight feverish attacks, especially in the evening, 
headaches, cold and clammy hands and feet, poor 
appetite, flatulence, heartburn, and other symp- 
toms of indigestion. Among more unmistakable 
signs of the menace of gout are irritation and 
burning of the skin, not necessarily attended by 
redness, while small lumps form on the arms, 
ankles, finger joints, ood. or outer rim of the 
ear. Some particular muscle or joint may be 
attacked by a dull, steady pain, often attended 
by inflammation, swelling, or stiffness. Or perhaps 
sharp shooting pains occur and last for a few 
days, especially in cold, wet weather, or after 
exposure or over-exertion. 


EARLY SIGNS OF GOUT. 

The early symptoms of gout are usually such 
that the sufferer is apt to say he is “‘ just a trifle 
liverish.’”’ As a matter of fact, the liver is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the symptoms 
described, simply because it fails in one of its 
most important duties—that of working with'the 
kidneys to eliminate the excess of uric acid from 
the body. It is this excess of uric acid which in 
time sets up the excruciating pain and the swelling 
and stiffness that characterize gout and the 
various allied complaints, such as rheumatic gout, 
sciatica, lumbago, gouty rheumatism, stone, 
gravel, neuritis, gouty eczema, and kidney com- 
plaints. 

All persons who suffer from any of the minor 
symptoms we have described should take steps 
to remove from the system the uric acid and 
uratic accumulations with which the whole of 
the tissues, organs, and joints have become im- 
pregnated, to check their further formation. 

The only remedy that can accomplish this 
double result is a thorough uric acid solvent and 
eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes. Until 
this remedy is adopted the gouty habit is bound 

gain in power, to strengthen its hold upon the 
system, and cause more serious trouble as the 
years goon. Not to adopt this remedy when one 
begins to suffer from pain and fullness after meals, 
indigestion, flatulence, and heartburn, is tanta- 
mount to inviting a gouty future. 

But if you are too late to check the approach 
of gout, if it has taken a firm hold on your system, 
there still exists for you a means of relief. 

No matter what stage any gouty ailment has 
reached, no matter what phase it may have as- 
sumed, Bishop’s Varalettes are the one remedy 
that can overcome the complaint and bring com- 
plete relief from all gouty suffering. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken in any 
beverage, hot or cold. They dissolve instantly 
with brisk effervescence, and are quite tasteless. 
Their unrivalled popularity is accounted for by 
the fact that they are as pleasant and convenient 
to take as they are efficacious. They may be 
had of all chemists, 1s., 2s., 5s. (25 days’ treat- 
ment), or direct from the sole makers, whose 
address is given below. 


Uric Acip Intts EXPLAINED. 

A knowledge of certain facts enables the gout 
subject to maintain perfect health, and it is wi 
the view of placing these facts within his or her 
reach that Messrs. Bishop have issued a little 
book, full of practical hints. It tells what to eat, 
drink, and avoid, and describes all the principal 
forms of gouty ailments. It explains how Bishops 
Varalettes act, and why their use is followed by 
the disappearance of the symptoms. Send for 
free copy of Booklet V., to Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48, Spelman 
Street, London, N.E. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in 
every country. Our principal general Agents abroad are :— 


AUSTRALIA.—Potter & Birks, 1}, Macquarie Place, 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay. 


UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 
New York. 


SPAIN.—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelona 
FRANCE.—Roberts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 17! 
St. Petersburg. ” _ ” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


A NEW VOLUME BY 


MARK TWAIN 
IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD 


Now Ready. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A serious book full of humour. 


In the guise of fun, it is a real contribution to the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy. It has all the merriment and keen analysis of Mark Twain at his best. 





E PAIR. By Henry J. Barker, Author he 
- yep he Moments vith Scholars.’ 3s. 6d. ? N EW 6/ FICTION 
KATRINE. By Evinor Macartney LANE. 


Humorous stories of an East Coast village. 
“The author of ‘ I 
a refreshing atmosphere and its figures are delightful. 


Globe. 
THE INNER SHRINE. With 
Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. P 
The work of an author whose novels have won distinction 
by their searching analysis and delicate portrayal of 
modern life. 
THE PLANTER. 
Author of ‘The Settler.’ d A 
A thrilling romance, set amidst the Indian slavery in 
Mexico of to-day. 
WALLACE RHODES. 
Author of ‘ The Northerner.’ 


‘* Excites the reader’s interest unceasingly until the end.” 
Scotsman. 


ancy Stair’ has not lost her art. Has 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE. By 
CAROLYN WELLS, Author of ‘The Rubaiyat of a 
Motor Car.’ Illustrated by W. M. PRESTON. 2s. net. 

“ istible. So apt, so bright, so smartly to the point.” 
ere ait sa Daily Chronicle. 


ANONYMOUS. 


IKONA CAMP. By CoLin FrrzcEerap. 33. 6d. 
“A gay Thames narrative reminiscent of ‘Three Men in 
a Boat.’ ”—Field. 


MERRY MOMENTS. By Henry J. Barker, 
Author of ‘The Comic Side of School Life,’ &c. 1s. net. 


By Herman WHITAKER, 


By Noran Davis, 





“Pull of good stories which make very entertaining 
reading.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. | 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Feap. 8vo. Per vol. : cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
PROF. SVANTE ARRHENIUS.—THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
LEO TOLSTOY.—THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE.—PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.—THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PROF. WILLIAM WREDE.—THE ORIGIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
PROF. C. H. BECKER.—CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE.—THE ETHER OF SPACE. Illustrated. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


JUNE NUMBER 
7 Complete Stories by JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, ALICE 
BROWN, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, &c. 
THE SOUTHERNMOST PEOPLE OF THE WORLD. By Cuantes W. Furtone, F.R.GS. 
WARDOUR STREET ENGLISH. By Pror. T. R. Lounssvry. 


60 Illustrations by Howarp Pye, Frank Craic, ANDRE CastaiGns, E. SHIPPEN GREEN, &e. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 








ARROWSMITH’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


An Autobiographical Memoir. 
Edited by GEO. W. and LUCY A. JOHNSON, 
With an Introduction by JAMES STUART, M.A. LL.D. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii-318, 68. net. 








“ME AND MY TRUE LOVE.” 


H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS, Author of ‘It was a Boy,’ &c. 6s. 





DROMINA. JoHN AYSCOUGH. 

THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY. 

A ROMAN TRAGEDY AND OTHERS a 
JOHN AYSCOUGH. (Shortly.) EDGAR WALLACE. 


Bristol: J.W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. Lap. 


ANGEL ESQUIRE. 





OUR BYE-ELECTION. 
ROSALINE MASSON. 3 / 6 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


*,.* Vols. L, IL, IIL, IV., V., VIL, IX., X., XL, and XII. 
are now ready, 7s. 6d. net each. 





Political History of England 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. Ix. From the Accession of Anne to. 
the Death of George II. (1702-1760). 


By L. S. LEADAM, M.A. 
With 8 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Colonies and Imperial De- 


fence. ByP.A. SILBURN, D.S.0., late Major, Natal 
Permanent Force. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 








Memoir of George Howard 
Wilkinson, Bishop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR 
JAMES MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 288. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

It caly remains to thank Dr. Mason very heartily for 
the book he has given us.”—Guardian. 
“This is a deeply interesting record of a remarkable life.” 
St. Andrews Citizen. 





The Springs of Helicon : a Study 


in the Progress of English Poetry from. 
Chaucer to Milton. By J. w. MACKAIL, M.A. 


LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) . 


_ “And the same union of classic and romantic qualities 
invigorates the book’s whole technique, making it memor- 
able merely as a piece of writing.”—Manchester dian. 


The Annual Register: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1908. svo, 18s. (Inland postage 5d.) 


*,* Volumes of the ‘Annual Register’ for the years 
1863-1907 can still be had, price 18s. each. 


The Mystery of Existence in the: 


Light of an Optimistic Philosophy. By 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, Associate 
of the Society for Psychical Research, London. Crown 
Svo, 28. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Human Economics. Books I. &II. 


Natural Economy and Cosmopolitan Economy. By 
ARTHUR H. GIBSON, F.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Industrial Efficiency: a Compa- 


rative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and America. By ARTHUR SHAD. 
WELL, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
‘* This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive con- 
tribution to the burning question of international competi- 
tion in industry that has yet been written.” 
Chamber of C ce Journal. 




















The Sermon of the Sea, and 


other Studies. By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, 
S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.).. 
These Studies, by a well-known Jesuit preacher, 
are an attempt at the expression of the great 
thoughts which come to all who listen reverently to 
Nature and Nature’s God. 
By JETHRO 


The Minnesingers. BTEOLL, 2A. 
Vol. L TRANSLATIONS. Royal 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
‘The book would please 5 devoted reader of love- 
poetry, and ite notes, packed with concise and well-digested 
erudition, giveita liar value for English students of 
German literature.” —Scotsman. 


By W. J. CAMERON. Feap. 8vo, 3¢. 6d. 
Poems. 2%. (Unload postage Re. 


8d.) 
“The book will delight lovers of good verse.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 














39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY MR. T. 


FISHER UNWIN. 





HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. L. S. MILFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The editor has been ful in collecting much fresh 
information about the early days of the school, and the 
description of recent developments will serve to accentuate 
the contrast between September, 1862, and September, 1908. 








THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE COUNTY COASTS SERIES. 


THE NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK COAST. 


By W. A. DUTT. With about 40 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


This series deals with the history and romance of coast 
life. 








THE PLACE OF ANIMALS 
IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 


By Countess MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. With 
Pho vure Frontispiece with 32 other Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“Tf, taking my earnest advice, you read ‘The Place of 
Animals in Human Thought,’ you will enjoy a most stimu- 
lating and curious experience.”—Sunday Chronicle. 

“The sort of book which makes the reader idly long for 


| Macaulay’s memory in which to store all the delightful 


| things which the author has told and shown him. 


Stories, 


| quotations, comments, and pictures are all alike good.” 


Spectator. 





PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. 


| The Law of Opulence; Character-Buildin, 


THE BURIED CITY OF KENFIG. | 


By THOMAS GRAY. 
10s. 6d. net. 


With a Map and Illustrations. 


“Mr. Gray has rendered valued service in providing a | 


deeply interesting and informing volume. He has gathered 

in exhaustive research a great amount of data, upon which 

has been built up a record that is eminently table.” 
Bristol Mercury. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


TURKEY IN REVOLUTION. 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. With a Map and 

33 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘Mr. Buxton had an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
things in the best quarter for information, and the result, 


By 0. S. MARDEN. 4s, 6d. net. 


This book, written from an idealistic and optimistic | 
to int d in th 


standpoint, will ap who are 
Christian Science and Higher Thought movement. Amon 
the titles of the chapters are the following: The Power o 
the Mind to Compel the Body ; Poverty a Mental eT: 
and Health- 
Building during Sleep ; Health through Right Thinking : 
Mental Chemistry; Imagination and ; How 
Suggestion influences Health ; Why Grow Old, &c. 


CHRIST AND THE 








EASTERN SOUL; 


Or the Witness of the Oriental Consciousness 


| to Jesus Christ. 


whether or not it be history as time will finally write, isa | 
very vivid, picturesque account of the transformation of | 


Turkey.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS. 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. F.R.G.S. With a 
Map and 63 Illustrations from the Author’s Photo- 
yraphs. Cloth, 5s. 


“ The wy this cance Yr ~ of the history, the 

rogress, and the possibilities of a gigantic enterprise is to 
be congratulated on the skilful manner in which he has 
compressed an enormous amount of information and —— 
valuable opinions and observations into a very smal 
space.”—Standard. 


THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS. 


By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured 
Pilates and 42 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 








‘Prof. F. E. Hulme, who is an authority on horticulture, 
here describes the rock garden he has made, and gives a 
great deal of interesting plant lore, as well as many 
practical hints.”—Standard. 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN : 


The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist, 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 5s. net. 


The autobiography of the author of ‘ Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness.’ 

“It has the same sincerity and freshness of observation 
as have made her nature-books so popular.” —Scotsman. 








| histo 


Lectures delivered on the Barrows Foundation in India | 


and Ceylon in the Cold Season of 1906. By the late 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, 6s. 6d. net. 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
ABOUT THE FUTURE. 





By Dr. HENRY BURTON SHARMAN. 13s. 6d. net. 


Based on a critical examination of the Synoptic Gospels, 
this book calls for the serious attention of students of 
the New Testament. 


THE PAPACY: 


The Idea and its Exponents. 
By GUSTAV KRUGER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

There has hitherto been no inct and prehensive 
of the Papacy. It is believed that this volume, by 
one of the foremost German authorities on ecclesiastical 
history, will supply a want, since it gives a clear, concise, 
and impartial account of the development of the Papacy 








| from the earliest times to the accession of Pius X. 


'THE FAITH OF A 





MODERN PROTESTANT. 


By Prof. W. BOUSSET, Author of ‘ What is Religion?’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ One could hardly get a better summary of the attitude 
of the trained religious thought of to-day towards the 
Christian faith.”—Christian World. 

“The book is sure to be widely read, and it deserves to 
be—for its genuineness, fearlessness, reverence, and 
spiritual beauty.”—British Congregationalist. 








NO REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
In these papers on religious and ethical problems Prof. 
Goldwin Smith writes not as a teacher,.but an inquirer, 
seeking for truth and open to conviction. The papers deal 
in an unusually stimulating way with such questions as 
‘New Faith linked with Old,’ ‘The Limits of Evolution,’ 
‘The Immortality of the Soul,’ ‘Is there to be a Revolution 
in Ethics?’ and ‘ The Religious Situation.’ 


THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 


By V. R. ARONSON, M.A. B.C.L. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“There must always be room for a law book so thorough- 
going as this learned treatise.” —Scotsman. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Cloth, 5s. net. 

“This is a fascinating and suggestive book, written by 
| one who is well known as an expert in the subject of Ex- 
| perimental Psychology.”—Glasgow Herald. 
| “This k is as wholesome as it is interesting ; and it 
| is interesting in extraordinarily high degree.” — Public. 


THE PASSING OF THE TARIFF. 


By RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“This is a powerful exposition of the working of Protec- 
tion in the United States.”—Spectator. 











THE “CHATS” SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
CHATS ON ENGLISH 
EARTHENWARE. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats on English 
ina,’ &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 80 Full- 
Page Plates. 5s. net. 
A oe pre volume to ‘Chats on English China.’ This 
practical guide deals with the rise and progress of earthen- 
ware in England. 


NOTABLE 6/- NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


| HENRY IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ‘ Eve's 
Apple,’ ‘ The Sacrifice,’ &c. 


OLIVE IN ITALY. 


By MORAY DALTON. A New Volume in the “ First 
Novel” Library. 


“THE SLAVE GIRL OF AGRA. 


By ROMESH DUTT, C.LE., Author of ‘The Lake of 
Palms.’ 


|A FAMILY OF INFLUENCE. 
Pale WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Traitor’s 
| THE CANON’S DILEMMA. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, Author of ‘The 
Canon in Residence.’ 





— 





ASK FOR 
THE SHILLING EDITIONS OF 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCE. 

By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 
SOME EMOTIONS AND A MORAL and 
THE SINNER’S COMEDY. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS and 


| A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 








THE WISE TRAVELLER USES 


BAEDEKER’S 


GUIDES 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, 


London. 











Editorial C ications should be add 





dto “THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 29, 1909. 
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